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Mathieson Ayar AZINE... 


The chemical industry has recognized the ex- 
citing possibilities of hydrazine as a chemical 
building block. From it can come an almost 
infinite number of new nitrogen compounds. 
Hydrazine is remarkable, too, as a concentrated 
form of chemical energy. The four hydrogen 
atoms are extremely susceptible to oxidation 
or substitution. 

Now hydrazine is acommercial reality. Larger 
supply and a very much lower price are the 
results of Mathieson’s improvements in process 
and new plant facilities at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana. 

If you are interested in hydrazine—as a 
powerful reducing agent, as a chemical building 
block or for any other purpose—write for 


literature or a laboratory sample. 


Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol 
Ethylene Oxide 
Dichloroethylether 
Ethylene Dichloride 
Methanol! 

Sodium Methylate 
Hydrazine Products 
Chlorobenzenes 
Ethylene Diamine 
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CHROMALOX 
Eee. HEATERS 


@ EASY TO INSTALL 
@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Want the quick, low cost answer to almost 
any heating problem in your plant? Get it 
with Chromalox Electric Heaters! Over 
15,000 types and sizes for heating dies, 
molds, platens; for preheating oil and super- 
heating steam; for heating asphalt, greases, 
oils; for drying, curing, baking, dehydrating 
and other heating jobs. See how Chromalox 
Electric Heat can help cut your costs! 


THIS CATALOG 
may be worth 
money to you 





EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO., industrial Division 
7557, THOMAS BLVD., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Please send me free copy of CATALOG 50 























OPINION... 


Confront the Issues 


By now you have undoubtedly read 
and appraised our report to you last 
week on tariffs—one of the most sig- 
nificant surveys we have ever made, 
we think, of chemical executives’ 
views. We undertook this project be- 
cause in few other spheres do political 
decisions so directly impinge upon 
the future of our industry. 

Perhaps your views were included 
among those reported. We don’t know, 
because we asked that the question- 
naires returned to us be anonymous— 
to assure freedom of expression and 
complete candor. Correspondingly, we 
have no way of individually thanking 
the many of you who cooperated. 
This, then, must be our “thank you.” 

There are, it seems to us, two ways 
to tackle any industry problem: 
either to bury your head in the sand, 
or to boldly confront the issues, ana- 
lyze them, and decide on an intelli- 
gent course of action. 

It is easy and tempting to chant 
unthinkingly the traditional shibbo- 
leths—“Trade, Not Aid,” or “Protec- 
tion—the Hope of the Nation.” But 
this contributes not a jot. 

Far more constructive, you'll cer- 
tainly agree, is for each of us to de- 
termine the facts, weigh them, crystal- 
lize our opinions. No problem is 
incapable of being resolved—albeit of 
the tariff issue’s ominous dimensions 
—if it is accorded the rational con- 
sideration of thoughtful men. 

We have sought out, via our sur- 
vey, your views. We will continue to 
query and report. We regard it as 
our responsibility to foster the free 
exchange of ideas, to provide a forum 
for their expression. We urge your 
consideration of the issues at stake. 
We will welcome your comments, 
your thoughts, your recommendations. 


—W. Alec Jordan, Editor. 


No States, Companies 


To THE Epiror: . . . In your compre- 
hensive report on aerosols (July 18) 
you mention several times a survey 
made by the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn. . . . which, I 
gather, details the number of units 
filled in the U.S. and Canada. ... 

Is it possible to get a further break- 
down by geographic area or com- 
pany ...? 

VINCENT R. LAWRENCE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The figures cited were compiled for 
the CSMA by a private accounting 
firm, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of holding in absolute 


confidence the content of individual 
company reports. Hence, neither geo- 
graphic breakdowss—which might re- 
veal the size of specific operations—or 
units-filled-per-company is obtainable. 

However, CW in its report, esti- 
mated the status of the top seven 
fillers.—Ep. 


Who's for Tea? 


To THE Eprror: . . . You have pub- 
lished a number of reports on water 
fluoridation . . . so I thought you'd 
be interested to know that British 
tea enthusiasts . . . have made a de- 
lightful discovery . . . 

A dental research team has found 
that tea contains proportionately as 
much fluorine as our treated water. .. 

So fluorides aside .. . let’s have 
another cup of tea . 

Cart S. MANSARD 
Houston, Tex. 


Aerosol Costs 


To THE Eprror: In your CW Report 
on aerosols (July 18) you have stated 

. several breakdown prices for a 
few leading items. We feel that you 
should have had more complete in- 
formation before publishing any fig- 
ures relative to prices of materials 
for pressure cans. 

Your article stated prices of cans 
and valves that are ridiculously under 
the price currently being paid by the 
fillers themselves. For example, where 
you show a 22.3¢, six-oz. shave cream 

. we feel that if you are able to 
fill shave cream for this figure, you 
should be in the aerosol business and 
not publications. 

Although you state in the para- 
graph following your price break- 
down, that you have only given a 
rough idea of material cost, many 
people who read your publication will 
consider this as a definite price. 
There are bound to be repercussions. 

We in the aerosol filling and pack- 
aging field very definitely feel that you 
should not have quoted any such 
prices without having first contacted 
those of us involved in the indus- 
3, Se 
We hope that you will seriously 
consider our “beef,” and in the future 
refrain from giving unnecessary in- 
formation, .. . 

S. TURNER 
Fluid Chemical Company, Inc. 
Newark, N.]. 


Thanks, Reader Turner. The figures 
we cited were not, in our opinion, 
either unnecessary or inaccurate. We 
regard them as significant and repre- 
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LET CONTINENTAL PROVIDE PACKAGES 
for your defense products 


Continental offers— 


More than 500 sizes and styles of standard cans in regular production. 
Facilities for designing new packages for unusual needs. 


Choice of lining materials... non-rusting, non-reflecting military coatings. 


Wide selection of fibre drums and metal containers for bulk products. 


Prompt deliveries from plants strategically located throughout the U. S. 


CHECK CONTINENTAL FOR TAILOR-MADE PACKAGE SERVICE 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING @ 
100 EAST 42ND STREET *© NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


€ 


Eastern Div.: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 » Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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if your chemical packing and shipping 
problems are handled the hard way 





change now to modern, easy-to-handle 


RAYMOND «w«uzr-wau 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


These strong, dependable Shipping Sacks simplify all the 
packing and shipping problems of crushed, powdered, and 
granulated chemicals. They are made in various types, 


ah iahl 


sizes, and streng av 





printed or plain. A Raymond 


representative will be glad to assist in selecting the perfect 


Shipping Sacks for your special requirements. 





THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, 0. 
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sentative averages as they were de- 
fined. Costs vary, of course, by item, 
volume, location and supplier. Some 
industry figures we obtained from 
various fillers and suppliers were high- 
er than those we published; some 
were lower. 

We felt the averages quited were 
reasonable, pertinent and indicative.— 
Ep. 


Reporting on Aerosols 


To THE Eprror: . . . We would like 
to compliment you on the excellent 
CW Report on aerosols (July 18)... . 
ROBERT Marx 

Anchor Plastics Co. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 


Reporting on Plastics 


To THE Eprror: . . . Let me express 

my thanks for the fine reporting job 

your magazine has consistently fur- 
nished to the plastics industry. . . . 

ALFRED SCHECHTER 

Vice-president 

Chester Packaging Products Corp. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 


Lawful Prey 


To THE Eprror: .. . In your editorial 
(July 25) about the misapplication of 
plastics . . . you took some liberties 
with Ruskin. . . 

You quoted: “There is always some- 
one who can make something a little 
worse and sell it a little cheaper.” 
That reflects what Ruskin said, and 
accurately, but to be pure about the 
whole thing . . . the precise quotation 
is: “There is hardly anything in the 
world that someone cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper 
and the people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey.” . . 

J. A. GrncricH 
Albany, N.Y. 


Lawful prey are we too for Reader 
Gingrich and the other half dozen 
erudite readers who caught us tersing 
Ruskin.—Ep. 


DATES AHEAD 


American Soybean Assn., 33rd annual 
convention, Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., Aug. 20-21. 


Conference on Nuclear Engineering, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
Sept. 9-11. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, Fairmont and Mark Hopkins ho- 
tels, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13-16. 


The Electrochemical Society, Ocean Ter- 
race hotel, Wrightsville Beach, N.C., 
Sept. 13-16. 
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jut is as dependable as its quality is 
will be pleased to quote prices and to 
sh technical data and samples for work that 
lead to new uses of National Fumaric Acid. 





_ NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6G, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Philadeiphia Chicage San Francisce 
Portiand, Ore. Greensbore Chariette Richmond Atlanta 


Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Torents 
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positive 


safety 


ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


504 Commercial Avenue 


PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 


—__.. Affiliates: 


BalanSeal and FarriSeal 
Safety-Relief Valves 


(Pat'd & Pat. Pending) 


Corrosion and varying back pressure—the two dangerous enemies of 
positive safety-relief valve operation—are stopped cold by the ingenious 
construction of Farris valves. Critical working parts are isolated from the 
lading fluid so that they can't stick, plug or corrode and the special bel- 
lows construction nullifies the effect of back-pressure surge. You get posi- 
tive protection, under all operating conditions. Manufacturing economies 
offer realistic pricing —and the design permits the use of much smaller 
discharge piping, at an important saving. So for safety and economy, 
specify FarriSeal or BalanSeal safety-relief valves. You're never stuck, 
because they never stick! 
Technical manual, 51B, a treatment on Back Pressure Piping and 
Surge characteristics and 76-page catalog is yours for the asking. 


*ASME-N.B. APPROVED 
(Certified for Capacity) 


© FARRIS FLEXIBLE VALVE CORPORATION © FARRIS STACON CORPORATION ® FARRIS HYDROTORQUE CORPORATION 
@ FARRIS HYDROSEAL CORPORATION © FARRIS PICKERING CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


You'll likely hear a lot more about levulose. Currently it’s classified 
as a rare sugar, but Pfanstiehl Chemical Co. (Waukegan, Ill.) has a new 
process that may cut its cost more than half. Don’t ask what the new 
process is—patent applications have only recently been filed, and Pfanstiehl 
isn’t talking about details. 

Cheap levulose would be a boon to hospital patients receiving 
sugar intravenously. Levulose is absorbed faster than glucose, thus permit- 
ting faster feeding. Hospitals would save, too, for time savings cut the 
nursing workload. 

The market is now estimated at 10% of intravenous solutions, or 
30,000 lbs./month. But many hospitals say that low-price levulose could 
replace practically all glucose—and that’s 300,000 Ibs./month. 














On the technological manpower front, the cold war is going 
against the U. S.—at least numerically. - 

Russian colleges are now turning out an annual crop of 30,000 
engineers with five years’ education, says the National Planning Assn., 
compared with about 23,000 U. S. graduates of four-year courses. 

Calling for new national policies, NPA warns that even when the 
“bumper baby crops of the ’40s” relieve the current shortage of college- 
agers, there still won’t be enough trained technologists unless the nation 
revises its policies on military deferments and reserve programs, training, 
employment opportunities and health, and all-out mobilization. 


Despite the unstinted endorsement by the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., it now appears that the bill offered by Rep. A. L. Miller 
(R., Neb.) to put regulation of chemical pesticides under the Food & Drug 
Administration (H.R. 4277) is not likely to pass. 

The bill, now pending before a House committee, is also favored 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. But FDA, while agreeing with the prin- 
ciple of the proposed legislation, doesn’t like the procedure specified, wants 
a setup more like that governing drugs. 

Says Lea Hitchner, NACA executive secretary, “It is our belief 
that this procedure’s recommendations on tolerances by impartial experts, 
followed by public hearings, and judicial review if required, is realistic 
and workable.” 




















The Senate last week chopped controversial portions out of the 
simplification bill—the only trade liberalization measure demanded by the 
Administration this session. The House and Senate versions must agree 
in committee, and chances are that the Senate’s views will prevail. 

Chemical industry spokesmen persuaded key senators that cer- 
tain provisions of the bill were too debatable to be acted upon without 
further hearings; and since the Congressional schedule didn’t allow time 
for that, the Senate decided instead to kill those provisions. 

Portions killed: Those that would change the basis for valuation 
of imports, and that would determine the value of materials sent abroad 
for processing and then reimported. 
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NEWSLETTER 








Polyoxyethylene bread softeners (Sta-Soft, Repco, Myrj 45) suf- 
fered another blow this week as the National Research Council’s Food Pro- 
tection Committee issued its report (CW Newsletter, June 20). High spots: 

e “No new food additive should be introduced . . . as long as 
reasonable doubt remains concerning its safety. . . . Experimental studies 

. indicate the possibility of unfavorable reactions. The possibility 
of these outweighs the arguments advanced to support its use.” 

e “There is no available evidence bearing upon the susceptibility 
to injury of .. . individuals in the older age groups or . . . with impaired 
liver or rena] function.” 

e “. .. The presently available data fail to demonstrate that 
polyoxyethylene stearate is safe ... under all patterns of dietary consump- 
tion ... for all segments of the population.’ 





This week marks the end of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s royalty pay- 
ments to Rystan for use of its chlorophyll patents (CW Newsletter, June 
27). Rystan moved to dismiss Colgate’s suit charging that its patent is 
invalid, but the motion was denied. 

And now Bristol-Myers is asking a declaratory judgment to in- 
validate Rystan’s patent, says it will continue to make its chlorophyll tooth- 
paste after September 21 without benefit of license. 








It hasn’t been in the headlines—or even in the footnotes, but 
Phillips Petroleum is dabbling in polyethylene. It now has in “substantial 
pilot quantities” a hard, brittle, wax-like polymer suitable for blending 
with flexible polyethylene to boost the melting point; as a constituent of 
candles, wax coatings and polishes; and as a paper and cloth laminant. 





Selling in 48 states can involve 48 separate sales tax headaches, 
especially for fertilizer and drug makers. North Dakota has exempted 
fertilizers and prescription drugs from its 2% levy, but proposals to exempt 
drugs failed in California, Georgia, Ohio, South Carolina and Tennessee. 
A proposal to exempt fertilizer was vetoed by the governor in Arkansas 
and a similar one failed to pass in Oklahoma. 





Despite cutbacks in federal research funds (CW, July 4), industry 
is still much interested in Washington-sponsored work. Indicative is the 
recent appointment by a group of California firms of a full-time Washing- 
ton liaison man, whose sole job is to follow government research and send 
his sponsors reports. 

Industry is exerting pressure on federal agencies not only to 
publish results of completed jobs faster, but also to issue progress reports 
on projects under way. 








Democrats are frightened by a synthetic rubber bogeyman tho’ 
doesn’t exist-—fear that the government will “give away” the plants. That, 
at least, is private industry opinion in Washington. The government, ex- 
perts say, will probably get replacement value minus, say, 10% for the 
plants that are sold. That could amount to more in some cases than they 
cost the government. 

And don’t think that rubber and petroleum firms will be the only 
bidders. Some chemical firms have their eyes on butadiene and styrene 
facilities, will certainly participate in the bidding. 








..» The Editors 
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SODIUM metallic 


> 


whatever you make, 


Pictured above are a few of many useful end products 
processed with sodium. Listed below are typical applications 
of this versatile chemical that may suggest ways you can 
increase the yield or speed of your particular process, or 
the quality of your product. 


Today you will find sodium being used more and more 
in the manufacture of: 


® Metals... for sodium hydride descaling of stain- 
less steels and titanium. 


@ Insecticides . .. in the manufacture of parathion 
and allethrin. 


————— 


COSMETICS 


— 





don’t overlook sodium 


© Cosmetics ... in the production of saturated and 
unsaturated fatty alcohols for emollients, emulsi- 
fiers, etc. 


e Pharmaceuticals . . . for manufacturing sulfa 
drugs, barbiturates and vitamins. 


‘ Whatever you do, don’t overlook the possibility of 
using sodium. As a reducing agent, for dehydrating, poly- 
merizing, decolorizing, deodorizing, condensing and de- 
halogenating. 


Our new Fact Sheet on organic and inorganic reactions 
is now ready. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Gor indlublry & agrioulltiana. 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 


KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sheet on the “Chemistry and 


Tr 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send your new Fact 
| 

| Uses of Sodium.” 

| 
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Electrolytic Aids To 
THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Chlorine and caustic soda, products of the electrolytic industry, are 
important in the behind-the-scenes steps essential to the production 
of many plastic materials. 


Uniformly high quality GLC Graphite Anodes are doing their share to 
help the electrolytic industry meet the ever increasing civilian and 
defense demands for chlorine and caustic soda. 


ELECTRODE DIVISION 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 


SASS SEIS 


yQ _ Niagara Falls, N. Y. Ce Morganton, N. C. ( 
x _ ® é 4 


cetcsaegeempermngnerscans 


Graphite Anodes, Electrodes and Specialties 
Sales office: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Other offices: New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Agents: J. B. Hayes, Birmingham, Ala., George O'Hara, Long Beach, Cal., Great Northern Carbon & Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
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Raises a Question 


Capitol Hill has given the Army a go- 
ahead signal on its plan to lease the 
200 ton/day chlorine plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., built to supply chlorine 
and caustic soda for the secret “phos- 
phate development works” located 
nearby. 

The Army decided to lease the plant 
when it discovered that because of 
process improvement it would prob- 
ably not need more than half of the 
production of the chlorine plant when 
it begins large-scale manufacture of 
organic phosphorus compounds in 
September. 

The go-ahead is not, however, with- 
out qualifications. The Real Estate 
subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee insisted that con- 
tracts be first submitted to the sub- 
committee for approval. 

Such a requirement was deemed 
necessary, says Iowa Rep. Paul Cun- 
ningham, who chairmans the group, 
because as yet the Army isn’t sure 
exactly how much chlorine it will use. 
To begin with, it will use about 20 
tons/day. If its improved process 
works out, it will likely use 100 tons; 
if the process isn’t successful, it could 
use more. 

Why Was It Built? During the hear- 
ing, it was brought out that when the 
Army was first considering whether it 
should construct the $21-million plant 
back in 1951, it received an offer 
from Hooker Electrochemical to build 
—even to finance—such a plant if an 
“economic location” were picked. 
But the Army went ahead with con- 
struction using government funds. 

While the exact nature of the prod- 
uct the Army is to produce is guarded 
for security reasons, the chlorine ap- 
parently is to be transformed into 
some such material as phosphorus 
oxychloride or pentachloride. The 
caustic produced by the mercury cell 
is used to recapture some of the hy- 
drochloric acid given off as a by-prod- 
uct of further reactions; the resulting 
salt is recycled. 

Stand-by or Lease? With process 
developments obviating the need for 
half of the proposed output, the Army 
was faced with several alternatives: 
It could (1) operate only the part of 
the plant it-could use, putting the 
rest in stand-by; (2) operate the entire 
plant, selling the extra chlorine and 
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caustic; (3) put the whole plant in 
stand-by, buy chlorine, caustic, and 
sell salt; (4) lease the entire plant, 
with the understanding that the lessee 
supply Army needs for chlorine and 
caustic; or (5) sell the plant. 

Hooker plumped for the third alter- 
native for this reason: the plant was 
built when it would have been easy 





IOWA’S CUNNINGHAM: Army doesn’t 
know how much chlorine it needs. 


for the Army to recapture its own 
plants, which were then leased to in- 
dustry. “If the government now leases 
to industry its latest and newest facil- 
ity,” it says, “output will soon be so 
integrated in the industrial stream as 
to leave the government, in the future, 
in exactly the same position in which 
it found itself in January, 1951, when 
a sudden demand . . . arose and the 
government chose to build a new facil- 
ity rather than recapture those it al- 
ready owned.” 

The Army, however, prefers the 
lease arrangement since, if it put the 
plant into stand-by, it would have 
to pay about $250,000 yearly for 
maintenance, buy chlorine and caus- 
tic and sell salt, and, in addition, lose 
the revenue—estimated at $2 million/ 
year—it could get by leasing. 

Under its operating agreement, 
Monsanto has first right to refuse 
lease. Because it has 60 days to make 
up its mind, the Army can’t advertise 
for bids before late September. Since 
the secret phosphate works is expected 





to be operating by then, a more defi- 
nite picture of Army consumption may 
by that time provide a firm basis for 
leasing offers. 

But whatever the outcome, the de- 
cision to lease the plant raises again 
the question of whether the govern- 
ment should use its capital to erect 
plants that could compete with those 
built by private industry. Companies 
which, unlike Hooker, have no special 
interest in the type of cell used to 
make chlorine, frankly would prefer 
plant sale to lease or shutdown. Like 
the producers of ammonia (see p. 
55), chlorine makers are sure to press 
for sale of government plants. And 
since Muscle Shoals could easily be 
the key to Southwest’s chlorine mar- 
ket, ownership would be quite a plum. 


Company Spirit Inciter 


Union Carbide and Carbon has joined 
the small group of chemical com- 
panies that are implanting “company 
spirit” into rank-and-file employees by 
helping them buy the corporation's 
common stock (CW, Jan. 10). 

This is an optional part of Car- 
bide’s new savings plan for employees, 
which takes the place of the old two- 
year plans that offered only short-term 
benefits. 

While the short-term features are 
still available in the new plan, there's 
also added provision for long-range 
investment opportunities with option 
to buy Carbide capital stock shares, 
or government bonds, or both. The 
stock will be purchased on the open 
market, not from the corporation. 

Anyone who has been with the 
company a year or more may take 
part in the short-term savings pro- 
gram, but only employees with three 
or more years’ service may participate 
in the long-range plan. A worker 
who’s eligible for either program may 
direct that his payments be\made into 
either fund, or divided between short- 
and long-term arrangements. 

In either part of the new plan, an 
employee may have up to 7%% of 
his normal straight-time earnings de- 
ducted, up to a maximum of $83/ 
month, for payment into the savings 
funds. The company then contributes 
10%, 20%, or 30% additional, depend- 
ing on whether the employee has one, 
two, or three or more years of Car- 
bide service. 
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INTEGRATED: CIL plant will ship nylon intermediates to Kingston from Maitland. LATEST FIRST: Cabot Carbon of Canada’s .. . 


Canadian Chemical Industry 


1951 1952 
Total Sales: $776,489,000 Total Sales: $806,200,000 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Coal tar distillation 12,077 Coal tar distillation 

Heavy chemicals 117,823 Heavy chemicals 

Compressed gases Compressed gases 

Fertilizers Fertilizers 

Medicinals and pharmaceuticals Medicinals and pharmaceuticals 
Paints and varnishes Paints and varnishes 

Soaps and washing compounds Soaps and washing compounds 
Toilet preparations Toilet preparations 

Inks sg Inks 

Vegetable oils Vegetable oils 

Adhesives Adhesives 

Polishes and dressings Polishes and dressings 

Plastics (primary only) Plastics (primary only) 
Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 





MORE ’N MORE: St. Maurice Chemicals will swell Canada’s formaldehyde output. LEADS: Shawini phenol-from-c 
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. .. carbon black plant, will cut imports from U. S. 


Waiting for a long-pending predic- 
tion to come true is like gazing down 
the track straining for the first glimpse 
of an overdue train. You catch a faint 
humming, then a rumble down the 
rails before the train rounds the bend. 
So it is with Sir Wilfred Laurier’s off- 
quoted forecast .. . “the 20th Century 
will belong to Canada.” The cres- 
cendo is building up, and the chem- 
ical industry is leading the way. 

This week it’s clear how things 
stand, what is slated to add to the 
surge before year’s end. The boom’s 
on, more than a score of new plants 
are scheduled for completion this 
year. New output will swell the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures 
for ’53, should far exceed 3% gain in 
production value registered in 1952. 

New chemical plants in Canada to- 
day fairly well blanket the industry, 
include: 

e Bakelite (Canada) Ltd.’s $1-mil- 
lion formaldehyde plant at Belleville 
—which came onstream last April, 
will turn out some 30 million Ibs./year 
of formaldehyde to just about satisfy 
current domestic demand. Company 
officials say about half their initial 
production is slated for Bakelite’s pro- 
duction of phenolic and urea resins. 
The rest will be placed on the market 
for other consuming industries. 

e B. A. Shawinigan Ltd.’s petro- 
chemical plant, turning out phenol 
and acetone via the cumene process, 
started up in Montreal East in May, 
is due to produce some 13 million 
Ibs./year of phenol, 8 million Ibs. of 
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DUE IN SOON: CIL’s $13-million polyethylene investment will pay off this fall. 


Boom Signs A’Plenty North of the Border 


acetone by the end of next year. 
Jointly owned by British-American 
Oil and Shawinigan Chemicals, it cost 
around $4 million. 

e Canadian Resins & Chemical’s 
plant expansion at Shawinigan Falls, 
Que., also got under way in May, is 
producing viny] plastic film. The other 
leg of the over-all expansion project, 
still under construction, will turn out 
a complete line of polyvinyl chloride 
and copolymer resins. Complete price- 
tag: $3 million. 

© Cabot Carbon of Canada’s spank- 
ing new $3-million plant in Sarnia 
boasts: “first Canadian production of 
carbon blacks for use in the rubber 
industry.” Capacity stands around 
25 million Ibs:/year when full-scale 
production is reached. Significantly, 
Canada imported 60 million lbs. of 
carbon black from the U.S. last year 
valued at $3.8 million. 

¢ Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 
added to Canada’s internal ethylene 
glycol production (Dow Chemical also 
has a plant at Sarnia) in May by 
bringing in a new plant at Montreal 
East. Its contribution: 30 million Ibs. 
of ethylene glycol annually. 

e Shell Oil Co. of Canada also 
logged a first early in April: first pro- 
duction in Canada of isopropyl alco- 
hol output at present: 20 million Ibs. 
(12 millions of isopropyl, 8 million 
Ibs. acetone). Considerable shift in 
proportions is possible, however, if 
demand requires a change; produc- 
tion of various other associated prod- 
ucts is expected soon. 


e St. Maurice Chemicals, the joint 
enterprise of Heyden Chemical Corp. 
and Shawinigan Chemicals, is adding 
to formaldehyde output in Canada. 
Its $3-million plant at Varennes, Que., 
is tuned to a rate of some 30 million 
Ibs./year. Also produced: 2-3 million 
Ibs./year of pentaerythritol. 

As in Bakelite’s case, St. Maurice 
will tag a large chunk of its output 
for captive use, will turn out “penta.” 
This month Canadian Chemical Co. 
is expected to produce “penta” also. 

e Western Chemicals, Ltd. will 
jump into production of chlorine 
caustic soda, muriatic acid late this 
summer. The plant site: Duvernay, 
Alta.; the cost: $3.5 million; capaci- 
ties: 20 million tons chlorine, 24 tons 
caustic, and 3,500 tons of muriatic. 
The plant is being touted as a com- 
pletely self-contained unit, will obtain 
its basic raw materials (salt and natur- 
al gas) from wells drilled in the area. 

e Imperial Chemical Industries of 
Canada Ltd.’s Terylene (Dacron) syn- 
thetic fiber plant at Millhaven, Ont., 
to cost some $20 million has not yet 
launched full-scale construction, but 
promises to get into gear soon. With 
a pilot plant scheduled for comple- 
tion sometime next summer, ICI of- 
ficials confidently predict initial out- 
put of 700,000 Ibs. of Terylene, hope 
the main plant will get onstream by 
the middle of 1955. 

At first, ICI will be compelled to 
bring in para-xylene—chief raw mate- 
rial—or perhaps buy it in an inter- 
mediate stage, such as di-methyl 
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teraphthalate. Later it hopes to pro- 
duce para-xylene locally as part of the 
over-all petroleum expansion program 
now booming in Sarnia. 

e Canadian Industries Ltd. has two 
contributions, one well-launched, the 
other due sometime this fall. Expand- 
ed facilities doubling the production 
capacity of its nylon plant at King- 
ston, Ont., are now in operation, will 
be boosted up higher when a nylon 
intermediates plant at Maitland, Ont. 
gets rolling. 

Further, CIL is pushing a $13- 
million polyethylene plant, using na- 
tural gas sources from the Leduc- 
Woodbend field as its source of raw 
material. It will produce polyethylene 
flake, to be sold to processors through- 
out Canada. 

e Canadian Chemical Co.’s $55- 
million plant—to produce 25 million 
Ibs. of cellulose acetate flake annually 
—will be a virtual pivot around which 
Celanese Corp. of America plans to 
build a $250-million industrial em- 
pire. Scheduled for completion late 
this year (outside the burgeoning fron- 
tier city of Edmonton, Alberta) the 
plant will initially serve a dual pur- 
pose: to supply basic organic chem- 
icals for broad-scale application in 
the Canadian economy and to turn 
out enough cellulose acetate to meet 
the requirements of Canada’s textile 
and plastic industries. Chief raw mate- 
rials: digested pulp from British 
Columbia, oil refinery gases, natural 
gas from Alberta. 

Company officials expect to have 
enough cellulose acetate rolling with- 
in the year to allow for export, plan 
also to export one or two of the 
higher-price chemicals—such as pen- 
taerythritol. : 

® Dow Chemical of Canada _ is 
building a $1l-million synthetic latex 
unit at its Sarnia site, has already 
brought its styrene monomer unit in- 
to operation. Total cost: around $5 
million. 

e Electric Reduction Co. is build- 
ing a $5-million phosphorus plant at 
Varennes, Que., will start up some- 
time around Oct. 1. Company de- 
velopmental engineers are considering 
making other phosphorus-derived 
compounds, not now turned out in 
Canada. 

e Howards & Sons (Canada) Ltd., 
at Cornwall, Ont., will start turning 
out certain specialty chemicals—cyclo- 
hexanol, methyleyclohexanol—within 
the month. Initial production will be 
at a rate of 1.25 million lbs./year. The 
process again is as closely coordinated 
as possible—typical of the Canadian 
chemical industry version of 1953. 
Raw materials will be obtained from 
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CIL’s Cornwall plant, will work 
through intermediate products to 
eventual use as plasticizers in the tex- 
tile, paint, cellophane markets. 

It all adds up to one conclusion: 
Canada’s chemical industry, true to 
forecast, is on the move—and there’s 
lots of room to grow. 


EXPANSION... . 


Titanium Dioxide: American Cyan- 
amid’s Calco Div. plans to build a 
$14-million titanium dioxide plant out- 
side Savannah, Ga. Construction will 
begin sometime after Oct. 1, is ex- 
pected to be completed early in 1955. 
The new plant will be Calco’s third 
unit turning out titanium dioxide, will 
be built to accommodate future dou- 
bling of output. 
* 

Anhydrous Ammonia: The Mill Creek 
Chemical Co. will build an anhydrous 
ammonia plant in the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, area. Daily capacity of the 
plant will be about 180 tons. Financ- 
ing will be handled by Glore, Forgan 
& Co., Chicago and New York; con- 
struction by Henry C. Beck Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. Company officials are prin- 
cipally shooting at markets in the 
Northwest, will sell to both fertilizer 


Ingenuity at Work 


TAKING MIND of the Seabees’ “the 
impossible takes us a little longer’— 


Oil Storage Co., Apapa, literally 
shoves its products in bulk from 
Lagos, Nigeria, through 1,200 miles 
of West African waterways to Garoua, 
French Cameroons. Tugs push barge 
trains (eight of them linked together) 


manufacturers and direct 


distributors. 


ammonia 


COMPANIES... 


More company purchases: 

e The Mississippi Federated Co- 
operatives has purchased the Federal 
Chemical Co., Meridian, Miss., will 
continue to manufacture fertilizer with 
present personnel. 

e Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
O., has bought property owned for 
125 years by the American Red Cross 
in downtown Cincinnati, will use it 
as the site for office buildings. Con- 
struction date has not been announc- 


ed. 


Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. has notified 
its employees that its chemical plant 
will close down Aug. 1 unless more 
raw materials become available soon. 
Stanolind has been dependent on 
Carthage-Hydrocol, Inc. for its basic 
raw product requirements, has been 
hard pressed since June 17 when Hy- 
drocol shut down to permit designing 
and installation of new equipment to 
increase production of gasoline made 
from natural gas. The plant is not 
expected to reopen for several months. 


up vine-clogged lagoons, down wind- 
ing creeks to the Benue River. The 
last stretch, down the Benue as far 
as Garoua, is navigable only during 
an annual 2%-month rainy season, 
forces Oil Storage to build up sup- 
plies for quick shuttle runs from trans- 
it depots. Total of 1,500 tons are 
handled annually. 
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Sherwin-Williams, one of the best known names in the 7 
paint industry, is shipping S-W paints in colorful Rheemcote@ 
lithographed 55-gallon drums, to make the company 
name and trade-mark even better known. 
Rheemcote containers can be lithographed in any 
number of colors, any design, including halftones. The 
high-gloss finish is tough, long-lasting. When necessary, 
interiors can be roller-coated with special 
protective lacquers. 
If your product is shipped in steel containers, let Rheem ™ 
sap show you the way to added prestige and profit...with <=? 
——— Rheemcote Poster Drums. ie 
Write for free colorful booklet on this powerful new ee 
advertising medium. Rheem Manufacturing Company, ~ ~~~ 
4361 Firestone Boulevard, South Gate, California. = 
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©1953, RHEEM MFG. CO. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: BURLINGTON, LINDEN, NEW JERSEY ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. © HOUSTON, TEXAS © NEW ORLEANS, LA. © NEW YORK, N. yY. 
NEWARK, RICHMOND, SAN FRANCISCO, SAN PABLO, SOUTH GATE, CALIF. © SPARROWS POINT, MD ¢ FOREIGN PLANTS: BRISBANE, FREMANTLE 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA ¢ BRISTOL, UNITED KINGDOM e¢ BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA @¢ HAMILTON, ONTARIO © LIMA, PERU 

RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL © MILAN, ITALY © SINGAPORE 





(Advertisement) 


Furfurylamine (2-furanmethylamine) 
C4H3z0CH2NH2 
Highly reactive heterocylic compound. Un- 
dergoes reactions typical of primary amines. 
Properties suggest application in the synthesis 
of dyestuffs, resins, pharmaceuticals, rubber, 
and petroleum additives. 
Sp. Gr. at 25/4°C 
(pure material) 
Boiling Pt. at 760 mm 
(pure material) 145-146°C 
Molting Pt... o.00daeseccciens -70°C approx. 
2-Hydroxyethyltrimethylammonium 
bicarbonate (45% aqueous solution) 
(CH3)3N(HCO3)CH2CH2OH 
This quaternary ammonium salt appears to 
offer many possibilities as a latent alkaline 
catalyst for resins and other processes. Also as 
an intermediate for preparing choline salts. 
Freezing Pt. 
(45% solution) 
Refractive Index np at 
25°C (45% solution)....ccccccees 1.3967 


©€SC ALKANOLAMINES 


These compounds readily undergo a wide 
variety of reactions. They form substituted 
amides with acids, esters, anhydrides and acyl 
halides. They also react with other compounds 
including alkyl halides, aldehydes, ketones, and 
carbon disulfide. 

The alkanolamines provide raw materials for 
synthesis; emulsifying agents in forms of their 
soaps, raw materials for textile specialties, dry- 
ing oils, and synthetic resins. 
2-Amino-1-butanol CH3CH2CHNH2CH2OH 

SiG. Gt BIOS 205 65 ceksdsuesS: 0.944 

Boiling Pt. at 760 mm 

kg Ee se rea ore -2°C 
2-Amino-2-ethyl-1,3-propanediol 

CH2OHC(C2Hs)(NH2)CH2OH 

Sp. Gr. at 20/20°C 

Boiling Pt.at 10 mm............ 152-153°C 

DCs Pao. oie ck cagiccns nice 


Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane 

(CH20H)3CNH2 

Boiling Pt. at 10 mm 

Melting Pt 
N-Methyiglucamine 

CH3-NH-CH2(CHOH)4-CH20H 

This is a polyhydroxyamine with properties 
that suggest application in the synthesis of 
surface-active agents, pharmaceuticals, dyeing 
assistants and other fields. It undergoes many 
reactions typical of secondary amines. It is 
soluble in water, and pH of a 1% aqueous solu- 
tion at 25°C is 10.5, 


Melting Pt 128-129°C 


aS 


Dimethylformamide H-CO-N(CH3)2 

A powerful solvent for a wide variety of 
materials including nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, cellulose triacetate and vinylite resins. 
It exhibits selective solvent properties—its low 
volatility and stability to heat facilitate easy, 
low-loss recovery. It possesses outstanding 
solvent properties for many common gases. 

Bs SARs A BOP vcveycsnicvinaete 0.9445 

Boiling Pt. at 760 mm 

Melting Pt 


CHLORONITRO- 


SSC DARAFFINS 


This versatile group comprises stable liquids 
miscible with most organic solvents, including 
the lower alcohols, glycols, esters, ethers, pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons, mineral oils, and vege- 
table oils. The chloronitroparaffins are excellent 
as solvents for fats and waxes and as anti-gel- 
ling agents in certain types of rubber cement. 


APPLY 
HERE 


FOR 


22 UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Here are 22 CSC new-horizon 
chemicals which might help improve 
your products or processes and your 
market opportunities. They bear 
evaluating. Our Market Develop- 
ment team is prepared to work with 
you in developing these for your 
profitable use. Write today on com- 
pany letterhead for technical data 
sheets and samples. 


Available Now in Experimental Quantities 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENT A 


COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS 


CORPORATION 
260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


One of this group 1,1-dichloro-1-nitroethane 
is a powerful fumigant for insect pests attack- 
ing stored fur, tobacco, and a variety of food- 
stuffs. 


1-Chioro-1-nitropropane CH3CH2CHCINO2 
Sp. Gr. at 20/20°C 1.209 
Distillation Range (90%)... . .139.5-143.3°C 


2-Chioro-2-nitropropaneCH3CCINO2CH3 


1,1-Dichloro-1-nitroethane CH3CCIgNO2 
Sp. Gr. at 20/20°C 
Distillation Range (90%)... . .122.0-125.0°C 
1,1-Dichloro-1-nitropropane 
CH3CH2CCI2NO2 
Sp. Gr. at 20/20°C 
Distillation Range (90%)... . 141.0-143.6°C 


NITROHYDROXY 


SC PF OMPOUNDS 


Of particular interest in chemical synthesis. 
One compound of this group has shown useful- 
ness as a heat sensitizer for rubber latex; 
another as a high-boiling solvent for zein, 
cellulose acetate, and oil soluble dyes. They are 
also useful as mild oxidizing agents. 
2-Nitro-1-butanol CH3CH2CHNO2CH2OH 


Boiling Pt. at 10 mm 105°C 
Melting Pt 


2-Nitro-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol 
CH2OHC(C2H;)NO2CH2OH 
TE 2 ENO aig nre Cre 56-57°C 


2-Nitro-2-methyl-1, 3-propanediol 
CH2OHC(CH3)NO2CH20H 


Melting Pt 147-149°C 


2-Nitro-2-methyl-1-propanol 
CH3C(CH3)NO2CH20OH 


Melting Pt 90-91°C 


Tris(hydroxymethyl)nitromethane 
(CH20OH)3CNO2 


Melting Pt 165-170°C 


CSC POLYSACCHARIDES 


Native Dextran 1,6’ c-pyranose polymer 

Native dextran is currently being evaluated 
in the fields of food, cosmetics, paper, phar- 
maceuticals, textiles, and printing. In these 
applications, it is being tested as a thickening 
agent to increase viscosity and to aid in sus- 
pension of solids. 


SURFACE-ACTIVE 


SSC AGENTS 


Alkaterge®-A, Alkaterge®-E, Alkaterge®-T 

This group comprises three new substituted 
oxazolines. They are cationic, oil-soluble sur- 
face-active agents similar in structure and 
properties to the established surface-active 
agent, Alkaterge-C. The new products should 
prove valuable as auxiliary emulsification 
agents, spreading agents, pigment-grinding as- 
sistants, defoaming agents and dispersing agents. 


Glucaterges® 

These additions to the class of non-ionic 
surface-active agents are prepared from fatty 
acids and a polyhydroxy amine. They exhibit 
a unique combination of properties which sug- 
gests new possibilities for ideal performance 
characteristics under a wide range of conditions. 

The outstanding foaming properties, excel- 
lent detergency, and good “‘feel’’ of Gluca- 
terge-12 suggest applications in hair shampoos, 
shaving creams, and other cosmetic products. 
Also, this product is an emulsifying agent for 
hydrocarbon emulsions, and a dispersing agent 
for carnauba wax. Tests indicate its usefulness 
as a wool detergent. 

Low-foaming detergent Glucaterge-28 pos- 
sesses characteristics that recommend its use 
for mechanical dish-washing compounds and 
other applications where low-foaming proper- 
ties combined with strong detergency are de- 
sirable. It is a useful component of soap prod- 
ucts for hard-water areas, and can also be used 
to advantage in formulating specialty cleaners 
such as used on woodwork, walls, glass and tile. 
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Well-Timed Hunch 


All it takes to parlay a simple research 
project into a multi-million dollar 
bonanza is one bright idea, good tim- 
ing, and plenty of determination to 
play a hunch through. Carlon Products 
Corp., Cleveland, is mute example; 
it has blown up sales from a respect- 
able $700,000 yearly in 1947 to a 
volume now estimated to top $8 mil- 
lion in 1953. Behind it all: plastic 
pipe and the early discovery of how 
to extrude it in tubing of over 2” 
diameter. 

Back in 1939, Brigham and Phillip 
Britton, the brothers who control and 
are primarily responsible for Carlon’s 
meteoric rise, were quietly operating 
a small stamping company,* and try- 
ing more or less ineffectively to drum 
up trade on a small trick pocket knife 
as a premium to cereal makers. One 
unimpressed customer—ear-deep in 
pocket knives—suggested they'd sell 
him quicker with an alternate premi- 
um—a plastic baseball. 

That’s where the ball started roll- 
ing. The plastic material from which 
they made the baseball’s cover com- 
pletely fascinated the Brittons—led 
them to immediately invest in a plastic 
extruder and seek out orders for vinyl 
tubing to be used in liquor dispensers. 
Production started early one Sunday 
morning in a small plant on Cleve- 
land’s Front St., convinced the part- 
ners in the first few minutes of opera- 
tion (as the material rolled out of the 
machine at a 100 ft./minute clip) 
that they’d stumbled onto a gold mine. 

Any lasting taste for Sunday oper- 
*Known as the Carter Metal Stamping Co., 


urchased by C. S. Britton Sr., and taken over 
by his sons in 1939. 
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ation was quickly curdled within the 
hour though, left both men hanging 
out a blown-out window gasping for 
air when their promising new extruder 
blew up and flooded the building with 
fumes. 

But when the damage had been re- 
paired, and all the problems causing 
the debacle were ironed out, the Brit- 
tons formally christened their plastic 
products “Carlon,” a happy cross be- 
tween Carter and Britton, and settled 
down to see what they could do to 
turn out an easy seller—pipe of over 
2” in diameter that would hold its 
shape indefinitely. Another early proj- 
ect: to find out how to turn out coup- 
lings and fittings—then unavailable 
commercially. 

It All Adds Up: By this week 
Carlon has six plants humming 
throughout the country,* turns out 
miles of plastic tubing annually (rang- 
ing in diameter from one-eighth inch 
up to 23”), supplies both pipe (up 
to 6”, in both pliable and rigid mate- 
erials) and fittings (in sizes to fit every 
pipe and tube coming off the lines). 
Its chunk of the U.S. market in the 
field is now an estimated 60%. 

The great bulk of its sales: pipe for 
water systems in suburban communi- 
ties, but expansion into the gas field 
looks like a sure bet soon. One such 
application in the Southwest: the pip- 
ing of natural gas to irrigation system 
gas engines. 

Another coming use: to carry acid- 
laden coal mine water—an example of 
how Carlon carries the fight right to 


* At Cleveland, Corsicana, Tex., Ashville, N.C., 
Denver, Colo., Upper Sandusky, O. and Klam- 
ith Falls, Oregon. 


Ta 


NOW-TAMED EXTRUDER: Will turn out over $8 million’s worth of plastic pipe this year. 


PHILLIP BRITTON: . . . still awed. 


its competitor’s doorstep. First used 
by the M. A. Hanna Co.—major coal 
supplier to steel mills—on a free-test 
basis, the pipe soon proved out, 
and sold itself as a replacement for 
steel pipe itself. 

Some of the Secrets: Polyethylene 
is the basic raw material going into 
most Carlon pipes and tubes; various 
butadiene copolymers are used in fit- 
tings. At present the company pro- 
duces none of its basic ingredients, 
has no plans to launch out into such 
production or veer far from its chosen 
line. 

Ace-in-the-hole has been the way 
Carlon engineers worked out a way 
to extrude perfectly round pipe, 
though it’s never been patentable. 
But the process remained bottled up 
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Minerat Satrs 


Mineral Mixtures 
for 


MANUFACTURERS, 
MIXERS & CHEMISTS 


We are basic producers of minerals 
and can supply most any combination 
of mineral mixtures—mixed to your 
own specifications in large or small 
quantities. 


One of the country’s leading producers 
of agricultural chemicals and soluble 
mineral salts. 


COPPER SULPHATE ZINC SULPHATE. 


MANGANESE 
SULPHATE 


COPPER 
CARBONATE 


FERRIC IRON SULPHATE 


Highest quality liquid 
Sulphur-Dioxide can be 
supplied in cylinders, 
ton drums, tank cars 
and tank trucks. 


gia, 
Re 
* §02* 


For detailed information, 
phone, wire or write—» 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grent Building, Atienta, Georgie 
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for several years, just long enough for 
Carlon to get a jump on it’s now many 
competitors. 

Outside of production snarls, big- 
gest headache has been selling skept- 
ical jobbers and distributors on the 
advantages of plastic. The war short- 
ages helped, made steel pipe virtually 
non-existent and forced water system 
installers to take the plunge. Once ini- 
tiated, say the Brittons, their selling 
job was easy—(“Like getting the first 
olive out of a bottle”). 

Financing never posed serious prob- 
lems. American Research, one of 
Carlon’s earliest backers, ploughed in 
considerable funds, and led others to 
stake a claim in the company’s future 
too. Latest financial doings (late last 
year) involved the private placing of 
$1 million in convertible debentures, 
all handled with little ado. Stock in 

Carlon is still unlisted; over-the-coun- 
ter transactions are carried on in small 
lots, range in price from $36 to $40 
share. 

A dubious distinction: like many 
another company with an uninspiring 
past, Carlon now finds itself in the 
top excess profits tax bracket—looks 
forward to spreading out further when 
the tax is modified. 

Looking Ahead: Plastic pipe, say 
Carlon management, has not been and 
won't be a major export item in the 


near future. Jts only trip outside the 
U.S. so far has been to South America 
for water well casings, and the idea 
didn’t pan out very well. The hitch: 
plastic pipe can’t be used when rock 
is encountered in drilling. 

“Nor,” says Phillip Britton, “is there 
much chance that it'll replace steel 
pipe for major long distance pipeline 
installations.” 

Brother Brigham (Carlon’s presi- 
dent) won’t argue with him but thinks 
present sales of plastic pipe are still 
toddler sized. Next target: the gas dis- 
tribution field, with the chemical and 
food processing industries due for a 
later sales onslaught. 

To keep research going ahead, Car- 
lon relies on a tightly knit staff of five 
research engineers, due to move soon 
into spanking new labs going up on a 
12-acre plot outside Mantua, O. Pride 
of all Carlon today: wide open spaces 
at the new lab site, enabling research- 
ers to field-test new products under a 
multitude of conditions, making free- 
testing 4 la Hanna no longer neces- 
sary. 

Constantly on the search for meth- 
ods to lower-cost, provide greater heat 
resistant qualities and raise pressure 
levels, the Brittons—Phillip and Brig- 
ham-—still carry the spark that launch- 
ed Carlon at its first commercial 
contact—they’re fascinated by plastics. 





SEEING’S believing—and makes 
learning the first smatterings of 
chemistry that much more appeal- 
ing. Exhibits (like Anaconda’s, 
shown above) are used by Marion 
College’s William Fessenden as 
chemical indoctrinators for first 
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year students. Obtained from local 
companies they point up chemistry 
at work, 

And the result: heightened en- 
thusiasm plus a clearer understand- 
ing of industry by both educators 
and students alike. 
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Then you need a multiwall bag that can pack, 

stack, show, ship and empty your product — easily, 
economically and dependably. In fact you need a 
Bagpak bag—designed to solve all the problems of 
handling your light weight but bulky insulating mate- 
rials—from factory to user. 
Write for complete information about Bagpak bags 
for all light weight aggregates... Bagpak Division, 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. R-13. 





Ask about “Airex” Bagpak Multiwalls for batts — or other 
light weight, bulky materials, sized to suit your product. 
Sewn Open Mouth, and SOS (Automatic) Bag, of 
4 cubic feet and larger capacity are currently being 
used by America's largest manufacturers. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


Comeback for Sad Shad 


Driven out of New Jersey’s once pris- 
tine Raritan River by the influx of 
water-tainting chemical works and 
other industrial plants into that valley, 
the shad—a sea-geing game fish that 
makes annual spawning expeditions 
up East Coast rivers—is scheduled to 
stage a comeback in that formerly 
favorite haunt in about 1956. 

That doesn’t méan that industry is 
about to begin an exodus from the 
Raritan Valley. On the contrary, 
chamber of commerce officials along 
the Raritan count on seeing many 
more factories in their bailiwicks. The 
idea is that the Raritan will be big 
enough for everyone—people, indus- 
tries, and shad—when a $22.5 million 
trunk sewer is constructed. 

Then, according to engineering and 
scientific data collected by the Mid- 
dlesex County Sewerage Authority, 
all industrial and municipal wastes, 
instead of befouling the Raritan, will 
pass through one big underground 
sewer into one big treatment plant. 
After removal of sludge and organic 
matter, the remaining liquid—clear 
water with only a little dissolved mat- 
ter in it—would be piped out into the 
Raritan Bay, and discharged at a 
point two miles from the river's mouth. 
The sludge would be barged out to 
sea and dumped some 12 miles from 
shore, or as directed by federal regu- 
lations. 

Multiple Blessing: This will leave 
the Raritan’s 800 million gallons/day 
average flow clean enough for indus- 
trial and municipal use, clean enough 
for people to swim in and for shad 


sale 


a ~ 


(alosa sapidissima) to gambol in. At 
the same time, the cities and factories 
will have what is regarded as the 
cheapest and most convenient method 
of waste disposal. 

The 25-mile trunk sewer (including 
its South River branch line) will be 
built with funds raised through sale 
of revenue bonds. Money for payment 
of principal, interest, and operating 
costs will be raised by billing the 
cities and industries that use the sewer. 
Amount of these charges will depend 
on the quantity and chemical nature 
of discharged wastes; rates will vary 
from about $22 to $225 per million 
gallons /day. 

On that basis, annual payments by 
municipalities will range from about 
$11,000 by little South Bound Brook 
Borough to $192,900 by New Bruns- 
wick, the largest city in the valley. 
Assessments against industrial plants 
will run from $5,700 for Benzol Prod- 
ucts Co. up to $97,600 for the Sayre- 
ville plant of Hercules Powder Co. 

Long Campaign: Unanimous ap- 
proval of the city’s sewerage contract 
by the New Brunswick City Commis- 
sion three weeks ago formally wrap- 
ped up victory for the sewerage 
authority. But it was a long, hard 
struggle. The commission—headed first 
by George F. Smith, president of 
Johnson & Johnson, and now by Ches- 
ter A. Lydecker, president of Peerless 
Roll Leaf Co.—was organized three 
years ago by the Middlesex County 
Board of Freeholders, and since then 
has campaigned in many ways to win 
acceptance of the plan drafted by 











RARITAN’S CLEANSING: Trunk sewer, to be | 


BIGGEST USER: Hercules Powder Co. plant (5), SPEARHEAD: Hon. Chairman Smith 


KEY SITE: National Lead’s Sayreville plant (4), 
which will pay top bill. with Lead’s plant mgr., L. L. Lewis. 


location of project’s one big treatment plant, 
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A thought or two about things new 
ond interesting in the field of 
surface-active chemistry .. . 


Sudsy creme shampoos 
based on soapless sulfon- 
ates or sulfates have appre- 
ciably lower irritational 
values when compounded 
with EMCOL 4100 series. 
And, they produce—oh, 
J billions—of extra bubbles 
per shampoo. The results 
are obvious even without 
an accurate count! May we 
show you? 


° 
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= atrichy from Keaven # 
The lady of the house can't 
have a cake failure with a 
angel food mixes that con- 
tain spray or pan dried @ 
Emulsol ALBUMENS. 
We've developed special 
albumens expressly for that & 
purpose—albumens that 


whip up into cakes sky high gy 
S3 and tender even fora bri e. 


— weaeeees 
@a3 

this hark wap wort melt 
... until temperature is way 
above usual melting point. 
An important new Emulsol 
development, EMCOL— 
MAS is open to uses in many 
fields asa high titre opacifier, 
mold release agent and wax 
additive with unusual lipo- 
phylic properties, it’s rel- 
atively non-irritating and 
compatible with most 
anion, non-ion, or cation- 
active componants. It may 
solve problems for you. 


YOUR PROBLEM IS NEXT... 
If you've a production headache that 
might respond to the proper surfactant, 
sit down and give us the details on your 
letterhead. We may have the answer 
sitting “in stock”. . . or perhaps we'll 
be able to invent it for you. Write 
Department CW. 


ny 


THE EMULSOL 


1 ee 


CORPORATION 


59 E. Madison - Chicago 3, Ill 





BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Metcalf & Eddy, Boston engineering 
firm. In much of the campaign’s pub- 
licity, including a color motion pic- 
ture, the Raritan pollution problem 
was personalized by a piscine char- 
acter known as the “Sad Shad,” who 
wore an odor-excluding clothespin 
clamped over his snout. 

While the people and industries of 
the Raritan Valley are on the road to 
a wholesale cleanup of their stream 
and bay, water pollution continues 
to rise in importance as a joint civic- 
industrial responsibility. Typical of 
recent developments: 

e New England’s Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Commission is try- 
ing to speed up the construction of 
some 700 municipal and 750 indus- 
trial waste treatment plants, total cost 
of which is estimated at $250 million. 

e West Virginia’s Water Commis- 
sion has adopted a policy of not per- 
mitting any new sewer outlets or 
extensions unless provisions are made 
for adequate sewage treatment. 

e The Ohio River Valley Sanitation 
Commission—an eight-state organiza- 
tion, whose new chairman is Director 
H. E. Moses of the Pennsylvania State 
Sanitary Engineering Board—is begin- 
ning to draw up regulations for con- 
trol of waste disposal along the Ohio 
River. With 116 facilities added dur- 
ing 1952, 809 of the 2,246 factories 
discharging waste directly into the 
Ohio and its tributaries now have 
treatment plants. 

e Texas’ newly formed advisory 
council on water pollution is starting 
to formulate recommendations for a 
special legislature session that may be 
called within a year. 

e New York's State Pollution Con- 
trol Board is having printed a 200- 
page book on pollution in the Buffalo- 
Niagara area, and plans to hold public 
hearings by early October on plans 
for a long-range pollution control pro- 
gram there. 

e Alabama’s legislature is likely to 
pass a bill that would give the Water 
Improvement Commission authority to 
require that all sewage meet certain 
standards before it goes into the 
state’s rivers. 

e North Carolina’s State Stream 
Sanitation Committee is holding pub- 
lic hearings this month on proposed 
standards for disposal of industrial and 
municipal wastes. 

With such enforcement steps being 
taken on all sides, the Raritan trunk 
sewer may become a model for many 
river valley industrial communities 
that want to solve their intricate pol- 
lution puzzles in one stroke. This solu- 
tion might be particularly desirable 


for clusters of chemical plants. 


La 
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Maximum Penalties: Steepest fines 
permitted under Philadelphia’s anti- 
pollution ordinance are being charged 
in the current crack-down. Largest 
companies to pay the $100 fine and 
$10 costs so far were Philadelphia 
Electric Co. and Congoleum Nairn, 
Inc. Both companies blamed their re- 
cent pollution troubles on mechanical 
failures. The power firm is reported 
to be making out-of-court settlements 
with some 90 householders whose 
homes were blackened by the soot. 
e 

Repeat Performance: Shortly after 
a U.S. District Court judge dismissed 
a patent infringement suit filed by 
Rohm & Haas against Permutit on the 
ground of a technical defect, the suit 
—with the defect cured—was refiled. 

R&H alleges that Permutit violated 
a patent on polystyrene anion-ex- 
change resins, The suit was filed on 
Feb. 24, 1953, the day that the patent 
was issued. Permutit asked, and got, 
dismissal on the grounds that since its 
plants were closed by strike on that 
day, the only day for which the suit 
could have asked damages, it could 
be liable for no infringement. The 
new suit asks damages for the time 
between Feb. 24 and the present. 

o 


Air and Water: Two pollution notes 
were among the week’s news: 

e At the request of the Texas at- 
torney general, Mathieson Chemical’s 
Houston Ship Channel air-pollution 
control facilities will get another go- 
ing-over from state and county health 
officials. The attorney general had 
been asked to take action against 
Mathieson by the Greens Bayou com- 
mittee, a group of private property 
owners on the channel's north shore. 

® In Connecticut, the state water 
commission and health department 
collated their records, then made this 
pronouncement: “The industrial waste 
treatment picture is not as good” as 
the municipal picture. 

Only 25% of all industrial wastes 
in the state are being treated. Future 
picture, however, is better. Programs 
now under way would raise the total 
to 55%; with projects waiting to be 
put into execution, to 90%. 

. 
Poison Puzzle: The Hart County 
(Ky.) board of health has ordered the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and 
the now-defunct Shaw Oil & Chemical 
Co. to get rid of 45,000 gallons of 
arsenic trichloride. The material, in 
eight tanks, was stored along the rail- 
road’s right-of-way in an area leased 
by the Shaw concern. One of the tanks 
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THERES A TOUCH OF TENNESSEE IN TEXTILE COLOR 


Textiles are emphasizing color 
today, and textile men rely on 
products from TENNESSEE to 
help them get the bright fast 
colors that are so popular. SBZ 
compound from TENNESSEE is 
used in the dyeing process for 
Dacron to give better dye ex- 
haustion from the bath and faster 
colors ... TENNESSEE supplies 
Acetic Acid for neutralizing and 
treating fabrics preparatory to 
dyeing... TENNESSEE’s Benz- 
aldehyde and Benzoic Acid are 
used as intermediates in the 
manufacture of dyes. 


TENNESSEE’s role in textiles 
actually goes right back to the 
cotton fields where Sulphate of 
Ammonia helps the cotton get its 
start, and TENNESSEE’s Benzene 
Hexachloride in dust and spray 
formulations protects the cotton 
from the Boll Weevil. 





The textile industry is a good cus- 
tomerof Tennessee Products, as is 
key industry everywhere. That's 
why TENNESSEE is known as an 
industry serving all industry. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Better grass silage — cheaper 


Untreated grass silage is, of course, highly perishable; and though 
various methods of checking fermentation have been employed, 
each has had its own drawback—difficulty of application, ineffec- 
tiveness, high cost. 

Use of liquid sulfur dioxide, begun experimentally in 1940 and 
established commercially in 1951 by Virginia Smelting Company, 
has proved a most satisfactory all-round solution to the problem. 
Under the trade name “‘Silagas,”’ the company’s SO; is now in use 
on hundreds of farms. It has been found to be 30% to 60% lower 
in cost than any method previously employed —and successful 
in preserving a high proportion of proteins, organic nutrients and 
carotene that were lost in earlier ensiling processes. 


Could SO, help you? 
For three decades ‘“‘Virginia”’ 
has been continuously work- 
ing to make its SO, more use- 
ful to industry. To date, the 
versatile chemical has found 
a place in the operations of 
more than 40 different indus- 
tries, as a reducing, neutraliz- 
ing and bleaching agent, pre- 
servative and antichlor, and 
for pH control. Perhaps “‘Vir- 
ginia” chemists could point 
out ways in which SO, would 
be helpful to you. They’d be 
glad to look into the possibili- 
ties, and without obligation. 
Asafirststep, why notsend for 
our folder on ‘‘Virginia’’ SO. 
VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
Dept. CW, West Norfolk, Virginia 


Field Offices 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


| VIRGINIA | 
ATLANTA aR in (sp cs 
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has been leaking, and the material, 
coming in contact with ground water, 
has formed hydrochloric acid fumes 
and arsenic trioxide. 

e Terming boric acid and its de- 
rivatives “deadly substances,” a Penn- 
sylvania state representative asks 
extension of the labeling law now 
covering poison labels for iodine and 
bichloride of mercury to cover boric 
acid and borated products. 

. 
Fight over Flames: A Buffalo (N.Y.) 
city council subcommittee, consider- 
ing a proposed flammable liquids 
code, was told by chemical and petro- 
leum industry representatives that the 
code is “discriminatory” because it 
doesn’t cover similar gases and solids. 
Said the committee’s attorney, such 
inclusion “would take years.” The 
hearing, however, was postponed so 
that industry objections could be 
studied. 

, 
D-Plus: The Michigan State Agri- 
culture Commission, following public 
hearings, has taken under advisement 
a proposal to allow dairies to fortify 
milk with not just vitamin D, but 
A,Bi,B2, niacin, iron and iodine too. 
Such milk—which would cost about 
a penny more a quart—was urged by 
the Detroit city health officer, the 
Michigan Milk Producers Assn., and 
the Wayne University Medical School. 
Opposition—mainly on the grounds 
that milk is now the most nearly per- 
fect food and that illness might re- 
sult from excessive use of vitamins— 
came from the state health officers as- 
sociation, the Michigan State College 
home economics department and the 
University of Michigan School of 
Public Health. 

e 
FTC Blasts Claims: The Federal Trade 
Commission has ordered the R. R. 
Siebert Co., (Rochester, N.Y.) to stop 
representing that its Pernet silver 
polish won’t harm the skin. The com- 
pany is also charged with failing to 
show in labeling the materia] that it 
should be used only with adequate 
ventilation and should not be taken 
internally. 


LABOR. . ete ete 


Merger Rumors: With the CIO Steel- 
workers flirting with cagey old John L. 
Lewis and with the CIO Brewery 
Workers losing members to the AFL 
Teamsters, occupants of the CIO 
household are getting uneasy about 
the possibility that they may be de- 
serted by some of their friends and 
allies. The United Gas, Coke & Chemi- 
cal Workers (CIO), who have re- 
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2-in-1 Tonnaae 
GENERATORS 


Standard models with 
oxygen capacities to 
1000 .TONS PER DAY 

Nitrogen capacities larger 








: A typical Air Products Tonnage Oxygen-Nitrogen 
: Generator in operation since February, 1951. Oxy- 
. gen capacity, 450 tons per day, 


AIR PRODUCTS TONNAGE GENERATORS for oxy- 


gen, nitrogen unlimited! Standard models a e ° 
or specially designed. High or low pressure } bs in -| 4 | h- P U ri t 
cycles according to requirements. Generators g 


for production of oxygen and nitrogen, gas 


or liquid, in virtually any quantity, of any ¢: 

purity and at any pressure. : \" = R AT 0 R S 
AIR PRODUCTS HIGH-PURITY GENERATORS siash 
4 both with one qeneratorproduce super ROD O04) RC RR TED 
| nisin alg gy i Capacities to 12,000 cubic feet per hour 


want when you want it: compressed oxygen, 
high or low pressure nitrogen, liquid oxygen, 


liquid nitrogen. NN ieeelep ay to 99.99% Purity 


iden cin enitnanadvemestch Whieatn Capacities to 36,000 cubic feet per hour 


AIR PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Dept, J, Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 


ir Products 


INCORPORATED 


OXYGEN-NITROGEN 
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one cylinder 
or TEN TONS 


*Liquiflow” receiver in customer's plant is 
charged with low pressure liquid carbon 
dioxide from “Liquiflow” tank truck. 





Whether your CO; requirements are one cylinder, or 
more than 10 tons, “Liquid” can supply it wherever you 
are. One of its many distribution points is near you—ready 
to deliver, when you want it, as you want it. In 50 lb. 
cylinders or by “Liquiflow” tank truck to specially designed 
“receivers” in your plant. It is also available in solid 
form as dry ice, in whatever quantity you require. 


A Liquid field engineer is available to assist you in your 
plans or in solving your problems in any CO application. 
A request to any of our branch offices or to our head- 
quarters in Chicago will bring a prompt reply. 


_ LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 








ceived donations from other CIO 
unions for organizational work and 
who are even now being bolstered by 
the loan of super-organizers from the 
CIO staff, have been mentioned as in- 
terested in a possible merger with the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO). In the past, there was some 
friction between those two groups, and 
a merger resolution was voted down at 
Gas-Coke’s 1950 convention; but 
things may look different to Gas-Coke 
now. Elwood Swisher, president of 
Gas-Coke, says that a merger of the 
two unions “has certain very desirable 
advantages . . . in strength at the 
bargaining table, in political action, 
and in education and research.” 
e 


Exchange of Volleys: Continued ef- 
forts by the youthful federation, En- 
gineers & Scientists of America (CW, 
Mar. 14), to organize engineers and 
scientists into collective bargaining 
units have drawn a fusillade of criti- 
cism from management. Facing up to 
such criticism is John E. Taft, ESA’s 
vice-president, who reports that his or- 
ganization has been gaining strength 
in the aircraft industry (Boeing in 
Kansas, Consolidated Vultee in Cali- 
fornia) but hasn’t yet broken into the 
chemical field. Among recent ex- 
changes: 

e W. R. Woolrich, past president, 
American Society for Engineering Ed- 
ucation: “The answer . . . to the man 
who plans to grow is not unionism and 
its accompanying leveling off to medi- 
ocrity.” Taft: “ESA member units have 
indicated a fervent desire to insure 
that meritorious individual initiative is 


rewarded.” 


e K. B. McEachron, consultant, 
General Electric Co.: “With a national 
union (for engineers and scientists), 
the opportunity and temptation for 
unethical practice will become even 
greater (than that in local associa- 
tions), particularly where competing 
company employees are involved.” 
Taft: “There are obviously tempta- 
tions in all professional fields, and it is 
the duty of the professionals them- 
selves to see that ethics are main- 
tained. Members of ESA units have 
demonstrated that they are responsible 
members of the engineering and scien- 
tific profession who can conduct their 
organization’s affairs in an ethical man- 
ner. I don’t think trade secrets will 
leak out in the ESA, [any more than] 
in the various technical societies.” 

e 
Oil Boost Spreads: The 4% wage in- 
crease that has become the 1953 pat- 
tern for the petroleum industry is 
spilling over into synthetic rubber and 
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100% 
Polymerized Petroleum 
Resin 


PICCOPALE 


——> a new petroleum BASIC RAW MATERIAL 


——> available in | quantities 


by the trainload if you want it 


al 
low cost per pound! 


PICCOPALE—the new, low-cost, large produc- 

tion, high quality petroleum resin opens new @) CLEAR, CLEAN 
avenues to product-improvement and cost-reduc- 

tion in a wide variety of application. Send for @) TRANSPARENT 


complete information and samples so that you 


may investigate for yourself its possible uses in > COMPATIBLE 


your processin g- 


6) THERMOPLASTIC 
G> READILY SOLUBLE 


: for 
roe rca 


Available Solid Flaked "or in Solstion 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. CLAIRTON, PA. 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pag and Chester, Pa. 


Distributed by Pennsylvania Falk Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pe. 
and Herwick Standard Chemical Ce., Akren S$, Ohie 
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accurate 


preliminary estimates 


a 


your building dollar 


Ferguson's practice of combining the work of designer, 
builder and cost expert, assures accurate and depend- 
able preliminary estimates. From the beginning, those 
responsible for the design collaborate with the cost 
and engineering specialists to produce a structure of 
functional soundness — and at the same time hold ex- 
penditures within the original appropriations. 


We would welcome the opportunity to have our engi- 
neers and consultants show you how Ferguson services 
can be applied to your building program. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland » NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 Rector St. « HOUSTON 
OFFICE: 2620 S. Main St. * CHICAGO OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle Bidg. « LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 411 West 
Sth St. ¢ CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bidg. « SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74 New Montgomery St. 
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other chemical plants along the Gulf 
Coast. 

e About 450 members of Oil Work- 
ers International Union (CIO) now 
will receive the 4% pay hike that their 
company, Neches Butane, previously 
had granted to its non-union employ- 
ees at Port Neches, Texas. Jefferson 
Chemical was next to fall in line, and 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical has offered 
to follow suit. 

@ The 4% increment has been of- 
fered, along with other benefits, to 
employees at U. S. Rubber’s plant in 
Port Neches. 

e A 7¢/hour increase—probably al- 
most 4%—is the basis for a new one- 
year contract between Great Lakes 
Carbon and two OWIU locals at Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

e Signing of an agreement calling 
for a 10¢ increase for more than 500 
members of the AFL Sheet Metal 
Workers Union, employed by contract- 
ing firms, permitted resumption of 
operations at Goodyear’s synthetic rub- 
ber plant near La Porte, Texas. This 
in turn kept the nearby Sinclair plant 
from having to shut down its produc- 
tion of butadiene. 

@ Mathieson Chemical and _ the 
OWIU have agreed on terms for a new 
contract for the Beaumont plant, but 
provisions have not been announced. 


Strikes Are Sparse: There are few 
strikes in the chemical news this week; 
only one involves chemical workers. 

e Federal mediators are moving 
into the strike situation at Bridgeville, 
Pa., where American Cyanamid’s 
resins plant has been closed nearly 
four months by a strike of about 600 
members of District 50, UMW. 

e Two chemical expansion projects 
—one for Du Pont and one for Allied 
Chemical—have been halted by a strike 
of AFL millwrights and carpenters at 
Orange, Texas. 

e Delivery of equipment for chem- 
ical and other industrial plants has 
been interrupted by a strike at the 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
Ky. The approximately 800 strikers are 
members of the CIO Steelworkers. 

e Goodyear handed out 150 one- 
week suspensions to employees taking 
part in what a union official called an 
unauthorized strike at the Akron plant. 
It was reported that union members 
who normally drive small, motorized, 
intra-plant trucks were up in arms be- 
cause non-union supervisors had been 
assigned to teach new employees how 
to drive the trucks. 

e After a one-week strike, a group 
of truck drivers went back to their job 
of hauling gasoline, alcohol, solvents 
and other petroleum products for Gas- 
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chemical plant 
construction 


LOOK TO 


VULCAN—— 


for 








2° Overall plant construction. 


e 
2 Renovation of existing plants, both 
large and small. 


> Equipment erection and installation 
in the field. 


Specialized services for the 
process industries since 1901. 


a 


“ae VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY co” “General OHices ond Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


DIVISIONS OF THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO.: 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION @ VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ VULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION @ VULCAN INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DIVISION 
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. Detergent 
_Alkyate 


DODECYLBENZENE) 


Prompt delivery—highest quality 


For manufacture of alkyl-aryl sulfonates 
and synthetic detergents. 


Send for samples 


iC 
INDOIL 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 








910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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B&é&l. ‘ 
oline Transport Co., near Louisville, 
Ky. They first demanded an NLRB 
election, but ended their strike when 
it appeared that they wouldn't be eligi- 
ble for union representation. As own- 
ers of their own trucks, the drivers 
probably will be classed as contrac- 
tors rather than as employees. 

e In the 11-month-old strike of 
AFL Sulfite Workers and Paper Mak- 
ers at Elizabeth, La., a railroad track 
and an auto were dynamited as Gov. 
Robert Kennon presented his compro- 
mise settlement plan. Kennon suggests 
that the companies rehire 15% of the 
strikers within 30 days, and fill all 
future vacancies with members of the 
two locals until all are back at work. 
Wages and other matters have been 
agreed on. 


KEY CHANGES. 


Harry D. Wilson, to vice president, 
Borden’s chemical division, New York. 


C. W. Mitchell, to executive vice presi- 
dent, Nyotex Chemical, Houston, Tex. 


S. L. Bass, to director, Dow Corning, 
Midland, Mich. 


I. H. Munro, to assistant to executive 
vice president, Solvay Process Div., 
Allied Chemical, New York. 


Paul L. Salzburg, to director, chemical 
department, Du Pont, Wilmington, to 
succeed the late Cole Coolidge. 


Robert W. Colby, to director of agri- 
cultural research, Dow’s Texas divi- 
sion, Lake Jackson, Tex. 


Emil G. Klarmann, to technical vice 


_ president, Lehn & Fink Products, 


New York. 


Russell L. Miller, to production man- 
ager, Monsanto’s Merrimac division, 
Everett, Mass. 


J. A. Kleinhans, to manager, Moga- 
dore, O., plant, General Tire’s chemi- 
cal division. 


Max F. Mueller, to chief technologist, 
Grace Chemical, Memphis, Tenn. 


Brooks M. Dyer, to assistant director 
of sales, Columbia-Southern Chemical, 
Pittsburgh. 


Walter F. Hosek, to manager, chemi- 
‘als division, Sullivan Varnish Co. 
C. E. Ford, to manager, chemical car- 


bon sales department, Carbide’s Na- 
tional Carbon Co. division. 


BURP OG 6 sve ee 


N. H. Furman, to receive The Electro- 
chemical Society’s Palladium Medal, 
1953. 
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SPECIFY THE AMERCOAT METHOD— 
Designed to Give YouPLUS PROTECTION 


Ordinary methods for controlling corrosion usually pro- 
duce the ordinary results—rapid paint failure, costly replace- 
ments, product contamination, excess down-time, and ham- 
pered production. Halfway measures and the use of one or 
two general purpose coatings simply cannot provide adequate 
protection against corrosion’s ceaseless attack. 


Amercoat gives you a proven method of corrosion control, 
assuring you proper protection through these PLUS features: 


1. Careful analysis by a trained engineer of all the con- 
ditions present in each corrosion problem. 


2. The ONE best recommendation for the particular 
problem. AMERCOAT is a complete line of coatings, each 
formulated to solve or control specific corrosion problems. 


3. On-the-job assistance to your applicators and super- 
visors by a trained engineer. The AMERCOAT method en- 
sures proper attention to surface preparation and applica- 
tion techniques for maximum protection. 


4. Complete stocks of fresh materials always near you 
at one of AMERCOAT’s five regional warehouses or more 


than 20 franchised distributor warehouses throughout the 
United States. 


5. Service based on experience. The AMERCOAT 
method of corrosion control is the result of nearly 20 years’ 
experience in solving or controlling corrosion problems in 
every major industry throughout the United States. 


Write today for the name and address of the AMERCOAT 
representative in your area. At no obligation, he will gladly 
help you analyze your corrosion problems and evaluate your 
present control measures. If it is determined that you have 
a problem within our scope of experience, he will outline a 
complete program of AMERCOAT’s PLUS protection for 
your plant or equipment. 





CORPORATION 


Join the many manufacturers 
now saving time and money 
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WITH Firesto 


Three versatile, new vinyl resins 
tailored to your operating temperature! 


Are you hobbled by the restrictions of 
operating temperature? Cut off from 
production-speeding, product-improving 
advantages by the limitations of your 
processing equipment? If so, why not join 
the manufacturers who are using... and 
enthusing over Exon 905, 915 and 925? 


They have discovered that by using Exon 
905, 915 and 925 they can avail themselves 
of all these advantages. 


@ Shorter fusing time... for a faster, more 
economical operation! 


¢ Freedom from “fisheyes” . . . assuring a 
higher quality, more uniform product! 


e Extremely rapid blending . . . hot or cold. 


PLUS 


the right resin 
for your operating temperature! 


Between them, Exon 905, 915 and 925 
cover a processing temperature range from 
275° F. to 375° F. Manufacturers need only 
select the correct Exon resin for their 
equipment... and they are automatically 
assured of an easier, faster operation and a 
finer final product. 


Yes, these alert manufacturers are cut- 
ting production time, slashing production 
costs . . . and you can, too. . . with Exon 
905, 915 and 925. 


eeee#eee#ee#eeee#eee ®@ PHYSICAL PROPERTIES eee e#eeteee#e### e* @ @ 


AVERAGE AVERAGE 
FORM SPECIFIC GRAVITY RELATIVE VISCOSITY | BULKING DENSITY 


EXON 905 White Powder 1.40 2.50 0.45 


Excellent for film and sheeting appli- 
cations where higher temperatures 
(up to 375° F.) are called for. 


EXON 915 White Powder 


High-versatility resin specially de- 
signed for sheeting. Wide range of 
operating temperatures. 











EXON 925 White Powder 1.40 2.05 0.45 


An excellent P.V. C. resin for low 
processing temperatures. (starting 
at 275° F.) 














For further information on Firestone’s com- 


plete line of high quality EXON resins...or C id z M i C A L y A L = % D | Vv j 5 | o N 


for the assistance of Firestone’s Technical 
Service, call or write: FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY - POTTSTOWN, PA., DEPT. 15H 
Division of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
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| SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! | 


NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 


for 

¢ MURIATIC ACID 

¢ HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
¢ FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight——34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 


Made with 

Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 
Threaded or Stopper type closures 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 
5147 W. 67th St. © CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


Akron, 0. ° ° CHICAGO, ELL. 
GEWARK, © 3. + {LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Heres a New Type of Cleanser... 


oma 
it another day to try the escitingly new and 
different NEW old DUTCH! 


There's Nothing —No, Nothing —else like it! 





sm 





Years Ahead of All Others! 
the NEW %0UTCH 


SANITIZES and 
DEODORIZES 


as it CLEANS 
Mr 


CUTS GREAGE rasTER!.,icher Suds make tough cleaning jobs EASY! ry the NEW 04 DUTCH Today! 


SAN! TIZES 
 DEOpORILES 


even help ball deshcloth you ume 

Every wy of NEW old OHTCH bol rinse away 

completely b and 
wane! sedan or dinteostion! 








OLD DUTCH AD: Chemical additives are taking up the chase. 


Fast Pace Makes a Market 


Introduction of a ‘“‘new’”’ Old Dutch Cleanser by Cudahy 





Packing Co. kicks new life into the household scouring powder 


battle. 


More than a promotion battle, the new formulation 





could open a tidy market for chemical additives in the cleansers. 


With a promotion campaign that be- 
gan in the Midwest a few weeks ago, 
Cudahy Packing Co. (Omaha, Neb.), 
makers of Old Dutch Cleanser, jarred 
the trade with news about its “new” 
Old Dutch. Deodorizes, the ads said, 
kills germs, actually glows as it 
“chases dirt.” 

Although ad copy generally glistens 
richer than it assays, other scouring 
powder makers picked up their ears, 
for Cudahy unquestionably is trying 
some new additives in the cleansers. 

As required by the laws of some 
states—California’s economics poison 
law, for example—the new ingredients 
are listed on the Old Dutch label: In 


addition to the 93.65% inert cleansing 
components (which would include 
the abrasive and perfume), it is listed 
as containing dodecyl benzene sodium 
sulfonate (2.0%) and nonyl benzene 
sodium sulfonate (0.85%), sodium 
perborate (0.5%) and trisodium phos- 
phate (3.0%). Likely included with 
the inert ingredients is the dye, which 
turns Old Dutch yellow in water, and 
which is designed to give the house- 
wife an indication of when the cleans- 
er is thoroughly rinsed off. 

Though competitors snort that they 
can’t quite assign the deodorizing and 
sanitizing (a somewhat general term) 
chores to the listed ingredients, Cud- 
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ahy has apparently readied independ- 
ent laboratory evidence to back its 
claims. 

New Twist: Cudahy’s additives are 
among the newest publicized changes 
in formulation since the synthetic de- 
tergents crowded the soaps out of 
most scouring powders. The main 
ingredient has always been the 
abrasive, which is generally a pumice, 
but can be a silica material. There’s 
no question but that some commonly 
used cleansers employ grits that can 
damage porcelain and plastic tile. 

But Old Dutch may be far from 
the end of formulation switches. 
Another angle has been tried by Al- 
fred C. Houser (Chicago). For the 
past seven years he’s been experiment- 
ing with addition of synthetic lapis 
lazuli (ultramarine blue) to the dry 
abrasive; about half of one percent 
by weight is mixed in. Hard, and 
ground extremely fine, it is said both 
to polish and to brighten the surface 
to which it’s applied. 

In water, Houser’s mixture, off- 
white when dry, becomes blue—hence 
the name Skydust that Houser sug- 
gests. His plan is to license the manu- 
facture of his product, is reportedly 
dealing with several firms. 

Houser has a couple of other twists, 
too. He visualizes the cleanser as a 
premium item, in a special can—taleum 
powder-like container—at a price of 
about 49¢ per 12-0z. package. 

Profit Hunt: At 49¢ cleansers would 
most certainly be profitable items. 
Lack of profit at current price levels 
(two for 25¢ is typical) has been a 
point troubling makers of the scouring 
powders for several years. The fact 
that the powders are hard to ship and 
sell profitably at long distance from 
the manufacturing point accounts for 
good localized sales position of small 
brands. 

And it has been fairly common talk 
in the trade that many firms produc- 
ing the powders are little more than 
breaking even on them—some feel that 
they are hardly worth the trouble. 

Nevertheless, some impressive sales 
records have been set up. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, the only one of soap’s 
big three to have a cleanser, has 
pushed its Ajax into the top sales posi- 
tion in many major cities. Consoli- 
dated Consumer Analysis (a compila- 
tion of newspaper consumer surveys 
of some 15-17 cities) indicates that 
last year 16 of the 17 city surveys put 
Ajax in the top spot; the other went 
to Babo (B. T. Babbitt and Co., New 
York). In ’51’s survey, Ajax held 8 
top spots; Old Dutch, 5; and Babo, 1. 

And though it is hush-hush on pol- 
icy, it seems that Cudahy is aiming to 
climb back into the top sales position 
it had for many years (it was intro- 
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duced in 1905) by means of special- 
ized formulation. The firm is amazed 
by the attention it has received since 
the new Old Dutch blossomed out— 
several publications have queried the 
now somewhat touchy officials—but it 
indicates that the trade is closely in- 
terested in the potentialities of chemi- 
cal additives. 

Talk It Up: Silent about its sales 
plans for the future, Cudahy hasn't 
been quiet in its ads. According to 
the sales and advertising magazine 
Tide, other manufacturers of house- 
hold cleansers are concerned about 
Cudahy’s promotion scheme. Appar- 
ently, packing companies’ advertising 
can't be challenged by the Federal! 
Trade Commission, since they are 
under the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
and competitors of packers seem to 
feel that Cudahy can use a campaign 
they wouldn't be permitted to try. 

Whether rival firms will alter their 
formulations to match is hard to say. 
But if Old Dutch’s campaign catches 
hold, there is every indication that 
others will do whatever is necessary 
to match it, and that could make a 
good market for chemicals. Though 
precise consumption figures aren't 
available, well over 95% of city house- 
holders use the powders, which indi- 
cates a fair potential. 

But in a more immediate sense. 
until the impact on the additive field 
of Old Dutch can be judged, it will 
be a battle to see if Cudahy formula- 
tion novelties can match Colgate’s big 


ad budget. 


It Takes a Heap 


Just-completed survey by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture shows that 
American farmers, gardeners and lawn 
keepers used a record-setting 22,432. 
418 tons of fertilizer in 1951-52. 

The heavy tonnage—1,441,024 tons 
more than used the previous year— 
wasn't spread evenly, geographically: 
13 states in the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Cen- 
ral took nearly half the total (49.3%). 
Though that’s a 3.6% increase, it can’t 
match the jump in consumption of the 
North Central States, 15% (up to 
6,301,511 tons); or that of Idaho, 
Maine, Nebraska, and S. Dakota, 
where there were 25% increases. 

About 60% of all fertilizers, this 
13th annual USDA survey reveals, 
were N-P-K mixtures. 

More detailed infirmation on ferti- 
lizer consumption, distribution, and 
formulation is available in the USDA’s 
“Commercial Fertilizer Consumption 
in the United States for 1951-52,” 
which may be obtained from the 
USDA Plant Industry Station, Belts- 
ville, Md. 











Announcing 


DOLCOURIN 


“DOLCOURIN” ...a completely new flavor 
composition, is the result of the D&O Product 
Development Laboratories’ concentrated efforts 
upon the Coumarin replacement problem. Non- 
alcoholic, high in fixative value, and approxi- 
mately equal in flavor strength and tonal quality 
to Coumarin, “Dolcourin” is offered as a replace- 
ment suggestion to users of this material. 
“Dolcourin” contains no Coumarin or Coumarin 
derivatives whatsoever, and is suggested for use 
in any formula where Coumarin or Tonka are now 
employed as a complete or partial replacement. 
Tests have shown that the material blends well in 
Vanilla formulations and in many instances may 
even be preferred to Coumarin. Price $2.50 per 


pound, in 25 pound quantities. 





cata! 
DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street « New York 14, N. Y. 
Soles Offices in Principal Cities 


ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES @ VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 
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VERSATILE NEUTROLEUM* 


Masking agent, odor neutralizer, 
all-around deodorant... NEUTRO.- 
LEUM is, indeed, the most adapt- 
able, most effective and most 
widely used technical odorant on 
the market today. There are few 
fields in which it has not had use- 
ful application in combating un- 
pleasant odors. On the farm, it 
controls fertilizer odors; in hospi- 
tals, it provides sick-room odor 
control; zoo-keepers and veteri- 
narians employ it to neutralize 
animal odors. In petroleum distil- 
lates, polishes, waxes, glues in- 
secticides, printing inks, paints 
and countless other products, 
NEUTROLEUM has proven its 
flexibility and its worth. Has your 
business this problem? If so, eco- 
nomical NEUTROLEUM may pro- 
vide you an effective solution. 


* Reg US Par OF 

PLEASE FiLL IN AND MAIL 

ee ed 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
We are interested in [_] PERFUMES 
(] ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 
(1) FORMALDEHYDE = [[] ADHESIVES 
[_] CLEANING COMPOUNDS [] INK 
[-] FUEL OlL [[] LUBRICATING OILS 
(] SPRAYS [] WAXES [] PLASTICS 
[_] RUBBER [_] LATEX [] LEATHER 
(_] PAINTS or LACQUER [_] TEXTILES 
[-] ROOM or [[] HOSPITAL 
DEODORANTS 

[_] OTHER PRODUCTS: 

















COMPANY: 





ADDRESS: 











CFE oe 
ATTENTION; 
TITLE: 


STATE: ___ 


Established 
ave 
# pes ry y » cose “ ad 


tp F Sis 
St ett g ont bikve 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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PLANTING PLANE: To fly more fish and less water, barbiturates. 


Goofballs in the Fisheries 


Sodium Amytal and Seconal Sodium 
may be used more widely on fish than 
humans if plans of the California 
Dept. of Fish and Game are carried 
out. 

Over three million trout planted in 
California waters this year will be 
under the influence of these sedative 
drugs when they are released from 
tank trucks or airplanes. 

That’s about 20% of the total fish 
put into lakes and streams in the state. 
And fish and game officials said it is 
probable that the drugs, Sodium Amy- 
tal for the fingerlings and Seconal 
Sodium (secobarbital sodium) for 
catchable trout, will be used in all 
fish planting beginning next year. 

One-half grain per gallon of water 
is used in “hypnotizing” the fingerlings 
and one-fourth grain of secobarbital 
in a gallon is enough to quiet the 
catchable size.* 

Pound Wise: By the use of these 
drugs, only one-third to one-quarter 
as much water is needed for transport- 
ing fish as would ordinarily be used. 
That’s a major saving in weight and 
bulk, important where the planting 
must be done by air. Officials figure 
the weight saving will pay off almost 
equally in dollar savings. 

Where planting crews formerly car- 
ried 200 fingerlings to the gallon of 
water, the new system allows the 
transport of an average of 500 or 
more. Six to ten catchable-size fish, 


* Unlike aspirin, five grains of which per 
aquarium is enough to foment fish to a frenzy, 
as many a youngster knows. This is a vexation 
to theater and department store managers, who 
must keep the moppets from dosing goldfish 
bowls. 


once canned at eight to the gallon, 
may now be carried safely at twenty 
to the gallon or more. 

It’s explained this way: the barbi- 
turate calms the fish down to a point 
where they use less oxygen and thus 
need less water in transit. After many 
months of observation in captivity, 
once-drugged fish show no visible ef- 
fect of their treatment, and fish drug- 
ged and planted present no danger 
to the fishermen who catch and later 
eat them, a department spokesman 
said. 

California Special: Although a num- 
ber of states have used anesthetic 
drugs successfully in limited live fish- 
tagging operations, California claims 
to be the first state to use them for 
fish planting. 

The state’s senior warden pilot, A. 
L. Reese of Sacramento, Calif., is 
credited with the major role in the 
adoption of the drugging program. A 
veteran of 15 years’ service with the 
fish and game agency, Reese deplored 
his summer task of carrying tons of 
useless water over the Sierra Nevada 
on the annual aerial fish planting mis- 
sions. For the 2% million trout drop- 
ped by air in ’52, Reese and his pilots 
toted 25,000 gallons of water. 

With the aid of a pharmacist friend, 
Reese experimented with the use of 
various types of drugs on the fish. 
After a dozen tries during months of 
experiments, they narrowed the field 
to Sodium Amytal and Seconal. 

Quicker-acting secobarbital was 
found to be more desirable on the 
larger fish. Doses between one-quar- 
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in vinyl plastics... 


“FLEXOL” 


Trade-Mark 


plasticizer 


For your high quality vinyl products, 
choose the veteran with more than 

ten years of excellent service in 

the plastic industry . . . FLexor DOP 
... It’s still the “Top Kick” plasticizer. 


Low migrating tendencies’ 





Low volatility 
Low water extraction 
Low temperature properties 


High electrical resistivity 


*K 
*k 
*K 
*k 
*K 
K 


High compatibility 


WANT TO KNOW MORE CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
Concerning properties, prices, and 
delivery of FLEXOL plasticizer DOP? 
Call or write any of our 21 offices located 
in principal cities. In Canada: Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 





The term “Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide U arbide and Carbon Corporation 


and Carbon Corporation. UCC ie 
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FOR REAL VERSATILITY 





KOPPERS RESORCINOL 


®@ Koppers Resorcinol is a water sol- 
uble, crystalline, dihydric phenol. 
Possessed of very high reactivity, it 
undergoes most of the typical reac- 
tions of phenols including nitration, 
alkylation, condensation, etherifica- 
tion, and oxidation. 

Resorcinol is used extensively in the 
preparation of room-temperature-set- 
ting resorcinol formaldehyde resin 
adhesives for the bonding of reinforc- 
ing fibers to synthetic and natural 


To show you the 
wide variety of im- 
portant uses to 
which Resorcinol is 
admirably fitted, 
Koppers has pre- 
pared an interesting 
illustrated booklet. 
To obtain your 
copy, just fill out and 
return the coupon. 


rubber. Industrial belting, hose, and 
tires are among the many products 
made stronger by resorcinol-based re- 
sin adhesives. These adhesives have 
found wide application also in wood 
bonding where waterproofing and 
permanence are mandatory. In addi- 
tion, Koppers Resorcinol is used in 
the production of dyestuffs, pharma- 
ceuticals, textile and leather chemi- 
cals, explosives, and plasticizers. 


Koppers Company, Dept. CW-815 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me your Resorcinol Booklet. 


Company 
Address 


i CI AR, 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, 
Dept. CW-813, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ter and 17 grains to the gallon were 
used in the experiments. The largest 
dosage proved fatal to three out of 
five fish used in the experiment. Fish 
plant crews have since worked out 
the half- and quarter-grain rations. 

With these. trifling amounts, fish 
are immediately revived when they 
hit the fresh water after their ride by 
tank truck or airplane. 

Rest Cure: In most cases, Reese 
declares, drugged fish are in better 
than usual condition when they arrive 
at their new home, even after a two- 
mile-high supra-Sierra flight. The 
calming effect of the barbiturates 
means less thrashing about in the 
planting cans, gives the _piscatorial 
equivalent of a rest cure. 

The department’s marine fisheries 
workers are looking over the possi- 
bilities of the drug on salt-water fish. 
Although no experiments have been 
carried out, hopes are high that it 
may be useful in collecting live marine 
specimens for scientific use and aquar- 
ium display, tagging and transporting 
ocean fish for planting in the land- 
locked Salton Sea. Consideration also 
is being given to its use in fish disease 
treatment or spawn-taking operations. 

California distributes 18 million fish 
per year; nationwide, the total is prob- 
ably several times that. And if they're 
all drugged before planting, it could 
add up to a tidy market for the knock- 
out drops. 

e 

Kill ’em Young: Now available in 
limited quantities is a new weed 
killer made by Naugatuck Chemical 
Div., U.S. Rubber Co. Alanap, as it’s 
tabbed, is designed to kill weeds as 
they emerge from the ground; com- 
mercial growers, now getting the bulk 
of the supply, use it on vine crops— 
melons, cucumbers, etc. 

Chemically N-1-naphthylphthalamic 
acid, it can be applied at a rate of 
4-8 lbs./acre in water spray, although 
less can be used if the chemical is put 
only on the rows. Preliminary tests, 
Naugatuck says, have shown Alanap 
to be relatively low in toxicity to 
warm-blooded animals. 

* 
Scenting Sales: Dow Chemical Co. is 
now offering expanded service in the 
field of industrial odor correctives 
through its Jersey City, N.J., and 
Midland, Mich. offices. 

* 
Light the Way: Olin Industries Inc. 
(New Haven, Conn.) is now making 
a flashlight cell with a chemical seal- 
ant to prevent battery leakage. The 
chemical, which apparently halts leak- 
age by a chemical rather than by me- 
chanical means, is called Solinite, but 
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SPECIALTIES. 


is not further described. Olin will sell 
the new flashlight cell under its own 
name; heretofore it has produced 
Winchester and Bond cells. 
* 
Guide: The Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn.’s new “Manual for 
Vendors and Fillers of Aerosols and 
Pressurized Packages” is now avail- 
able. The loose leaf guide, prepared 
by the CSMA’s Aerosol Div., may be 
obtained from the Assn. at 110 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
* 

Acquiring Polish: Leo H. Ward has 
purchased the Liquid Veneer Corp. 
(Buffalo), maker of furniture polishes 
and auto radiator specialties, Price 
tag on the firm, which has branches 
in Canada and England, has been 
estimated at $250,000. 


One Brash tor Viet ¥F Ferrer 
wim every BOTTLE 


Capful per Car 


SARS laundered for less than a 
cent each—that’s the pitch of a 
new detergent now selling in Can- 
ada. 

Tagged Robert’s Wonder, the 
liquid detergent comes in 12-oz. 
(about 59¢) and 6-oz. bottles 
(39¢), and a capful will scrub 
an auto, according to the manu- 
facturer, Robert Chemical Co., 
Ltd. (Montreal). The detergent is 
simply poured in a bucket of 
water, sponged on the car, and 
rinsed off. 

Martin Robert, a chemist for- 
merly with I. G. Farben, says his 
detergent also helps out in the 
kitchen; a capful in the sink will 
do the dishes. Already being sold 
in leading Canadian supermar- 
kets, Robert is now zeroing in on 
service station outlets. 
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DIRECT SERVICE 


COMMERCIAL’S integrated barge units go direct from source to 
destination on the Gulf and Mississippi-Ohio River System . . . 
saving time and money. No interchanges, no layovers . . . all types 
of cargo, " Pm 


COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM 
& TRANSPORT CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2919 BUFFALO DRIVE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
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UNITED STATES’ LEHMAN: More impor- NEW YORK’S BURTON: It would be inter- 
tant than “who” is the question of preference. 


fering with State’s sovereignty .. . 


Who'll Boost Falls’ Power? 


Today, agitation is roiling Niagara 
Falls. It’s a three-sided controversy 
about who is to carry out future de- 
velopment of Niagara power. Here 
(right) is a brief geometry of the tri- 
angle—a delineation of the three sides. 

But pros and cons aside, whether 
chemical production men in the Ni- 
agara Falls area will now get the 
answer to their future power needs,— 


or whether they'll have to mothball 
expansion plans for another year rests 
with Congress and the President. 
Ever since the signing of the bound- 
ary waters treaty with Canada in 
1950, large power-consuming electro- 
chemical and metallurgical industries 
in the Falls area have been playing 
the role of interested sideliners while 
the contestants—United States, New 
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MOHAWK’S MACHOLD: Ready, willing and able 
to undertake future development of Niagara power. 


York State and a private utilities 
group*—have been vying for the right 
to develop additional Niagara power. 
Ordinarily a matter to be decided by 
the Federal Power Commission, the 
question of “who” is, instead, now 
facing Congress because a rider tacked 
onto the treaty gives Congress licens- 
ing responsibility. 

Flexing its muscles after a three- 


* Composed of Niagara Mohawk, Consolidated 
Edison, New York State Electric & Gas, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric and Rochester Gas 
& Electric. 
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TVA — TVA contracts with large chemical power users. 
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year layoff, a Niagara bill (Rep. Don- 
dero’s measure favoring private devel- 
opment) finally seems to be on its 
way, passed (14 to 7) a joint Con- 
gressional committee in June, breezed 
through the House of Representatives 
(262 to 120) barely two weeks later. 
In spite of vigorous support by Sen- 
ators Capehart (R., Ind.) and Martin 
(R., Pa.), it is figured to encounter 
strong opposition from the public pow- 
er bloc led by Senator Lehman (D., 
N.Y.). Even the bill’s most optimistic 
proponents won't bet on its race 
against Congressional adjournment. 

Once the Senate—and the President 
—flashes the green light, the Federal 
Power Commission will pass upon the 
approved applicant’s qualifications 
and plans. Canada, meanwhile, 
through its Ontario Hydroelectric 
Commission, long ago began its con- 
struction program to utilize the great- 
er diversion of water, expects to send 
its first additional kilowatts through 
transmission lines next year. Private 
development in the U.S., say the utili- 
ties, would require five years for total 
completion. 

Power Preface: Prior to 1950, under 
the 1910 boundary waters treaty with 
Great Britain, United States was limit- 
ed to 20,000 cu. ft. water/sec. to be 
diverted from the Niagara River for 
power generating purposes. It reach- 
ed this limit in 1925. Proposed amend- 
ments to the treaty died aborning 
until 1950. (During World War II, 
emergency diversion of an additional 
12,500 cu. ft./sec. was permitted, is 
still in effect.) The 1950 treaty raised 
the over-all diversion allowed the U.S. 
to 50,000 cu. ft./sec. on tourist season 
days and 100,000 cu. ft./sec. during 
off-season and at night. (Water taken 
when tourists are absent will be 
stored in a proposed dam for use 
when they are present and when di- 
version would detract from the scenic 
beauty of the Falls.) 

Now there remains only the decision 
as to who shall carry out the develop- 
ment. That new power is sorely need- 
ed is unquestioned. At stake: 

© New power plants to raise gener- 
ating capacity at Niagara Falls from 
440,000 kw to 1,500,000 kw at an 
estimated construction cost of $390 
million. 

© Preservation of the scenic beauty 
of the area. 

e Expanded and new industries to 
boost employment and yield more 
taxes in the Niagara locale. 

Private Power: Under the Dondero 
(R., Mich.) bill, private companies 
would get the right to develop addi- 
tional hydroelectric power at Niagara. 
And, says private power spokesman 
Earle Machold, president of Niagara 
Mohawk, “We are ready, willing and 








Private Utilities Say: 


@ Private development will effect 
an initial (first-stage) annual power 
cost reduction of $26 million through 
substitution of hydroelectric for more 
costly steam-generated power. 

@ The private plan provides an 
additional $23 million in federal, 
state and local taxes. 

@ Construction financing would 
not be at taxpayers’ expense. 

@ There is no reason for govern- 
mental development. No flood con- 
trol, irrigation, navigation, reclama- 
tion or sanitation functions are 
involved. And the Niagara power 
project has nothing to do with the 
controversial St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project. 

@ The coalition of private utilities 
offers to reimburse the federal gov- 
ernment for the cost of proposed 
remedial works to enhance the Falls’ 
scenic beauty. 

@ Private power feels that it has 
already had incomparable experi- 
ence in harnessing the Falls’ power 
potential. 


New York State Says: 


@ Under the New York State 
Water Power Act (passed in 1931) 
only New York has the right to de- 
velop this project. That part of the 
Niagara River within the New York 
State boundary (coexistent with the 
international) is a natural resource 
of the state to be developed by the 
state. 

@ A plan (the New York State 
plan) that by law carries the great- 
est benefits of electric rate reduc- 
tions to consumers through and in 
cooperation with existing private, 
municipal and cooperative systems 
is a bulwark against socialism. 

@ The state plan will produce the 
greatest economies of electric power 
production and distribution and 
avoid the waste of public-private 
competition, save New York con- 
sumers an estimated $25 million a 
year. 

@ State development blocks the 
spread of the federal power mo- 
nopoly. 

@ New York is in the best posi- 
tion to integrate Niagara into a joint 
St. Lawrence power pool. 


U.S. Government Says: 


e@ Niagara is an international 
river whose use has been decided 
by international treaty—an act that 
places responsibility for regulation 
and development on the federal 
government. 

e@ An equitable distribution of re- 
sultant benefits and integration with 
other similar power developments 
could be accomplished only by the 
federal government. 

@ If other federal power projects 
serve as precedents, federal devel- 
opment will provide the cheapest 
over-all power (see chart). 
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"Nod & Shake” 


GOGGLES 


$2.00 a pair 


@ They have been used by thousands 
for years to protect eyes against 
gases, dusts, fumes, smoke, etc. 
These goggles are gas-tight and fog- 
proof and can be worn with any 
make of respirator, The frames are of 
soft, pliable rubber that gives an air- 
tight fit on any face. A few drops 
of water in patented groove keeps 
fog from forming on inside of single 
lens . . . an easy nod or shake of 
head keeps lens clear indefinitely. 


Let us send particulars on this and 
other DUPOR Safety Equipment. 


H.S. COVER 


STA. “A”, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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able to make the Niagara develop- 
ment.” 

Vitally concerned, large chemical 
process industry power consumers® are 
solidly behind private development, 
cite the danger of “creeping social- 
ism.” 
Although the chemical industry, 
along with other Niagara industries, 
successfully protested a rate increase 
proposed by Niagara Mohawk last 
year, it is now willing to gamble with 
private power on future rates, For 
those who've had dealings with both 
public and private power, the feeling 
is they can get “as good a deal” from 


* Including Hooker, Carborundum, Oldbury, 
Mathieson, Stauffer, Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica, International Graphite & Electrode, Kim- 
berley-Clark, Great Lakes Carbon and Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical. 


private organizations. Another says, 
“We've fared competitively well 
against companies using government- 
subsidized power.” 

State Power: New York State, mean- 
while, wants no part of the private 
deal. Instead, State Power Authority 
Chairman John Burton proposes: 


® That New York construct and 
operate the projects. 

® Finance it by issuance of self- 
financing bonds. 

e Pay no federal or local taxes 
(except where there is a loss of local 
revenue from condemned property), 
pass on these savings to consumers. 

e Pool resultant power in the 
Northeast system, use existing private 
transmission lines. 








Riding high above ground, PC&C’s new 85,000 lb. trolley .. . 


Transfer to a Trolley 


“New face, same base” is Dravo 
Corp.’s (Pittsburgh) pitch for its new- 
ly installed materials trolley at Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical Co. (Pitts- 
burgh). And at an eighth of the esti- 
mated cost of the alternate solution, 
Pittsburgh Coke figures it got a bar- 
gain. 

A few months ago, PC&C put a new 
22-ft. hearth blast furnace into pro- 
duction, doubled its daily output of 
merchant pig iron, faced the prospect 
of having to build a completely new 
ore bridge to carry the increased sup- 
ply of raw materials to the blast fur- 
nace. Prodded by high costs and 
lengthy shutdown time involved, 
PC&C looked for another solution, 
decided on Dravo’s new lightweight 
man-operated trolley. Dravo’s big sell- 
ing point: use of existing materials 
handling structures to speed construc- 
tion and cut costs. In 13 hours, the 


trolley was ready to roll. Blast furnace 
operation was not interrupted. 

Using high-strength alloy steels and 
aluminum sheathing in the trolley it- 
self, Dravo engineers saved weight 
that could be put into a larger-capac- 
ity bucket without increasing the 
over-all load on the bridge. Other 
changes: lengthening bridge runway 
300 feet to provide additional storage 
space and deepening the stockpile 
area below the bridge. The bridge it- 
self remained unaltered. 

While there is a load limit that 
eventually will be reached, Dravo 
points out that installation of light- 
weight trolleys on existing facilities, 
still in good structural condition, 
could—as in the case of PC&S—be the 
most practical way to up operating 
capacity to meet growing production 
requirements of blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and similar units. 
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Burton sides with the other two 
factions in willingness to distribute 
power to neighboring states, but 
agrees with private power that there 
is no reason for federal construction 
or inclusion of power preferences. 

Federal Power: Although co-spon- 
sor with Representative Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jr., of a bill for federal 
development, Senator Herbert Leh- 
man is primarily concerned with hav- 
ing a preference clause written into 
any bill that might pass. More a 
matter of precedence than rights, this 
clause, written into other public power 
projects, insures municipalities and 
rural co-ops (such as REA) of first 
call and reduced rates on power dis- 
tribution. 


The federal bill would call for: 


e Federal construction financed by 
a self-liquidating bond issue and pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to state and 
local governments. 

e Transmission over private lines 
at a government-designated rate, or 
building its own (duplicate) lines if 
private power won't cooperate.*® 
(Mohawk’s Machold, however, in 
testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, declared that 
should a government agency develop 


* Note: While the amount of power to be gen- 
erated by the new Niagara development would 
be the same under either private or public con- 
trol, rates would not be. Public power advocates 
say cost of production (i.e., cost at the bus bar 
or generating plant) under their plans would 
run about 3 saills/kwhr compared with about 5 
mills/kwhr under private plans. Profit in power, 
however, comes in transmission, not in genera- 
tion. And both plans call for transmission over 
existing private transmission lines. 








... had to be lifted in three parts, with .. . 


Trolley frame is lowered onto axles... 
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.. - final assembly executed 75 feet in the air. 


. and is ready to roll a scant 13 hours later. 
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CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
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Barium Carbonate 
Barium Oxide 
Barium Peroxide 
Barium Hydrate 
Barium Sulphate, USP 
X-Ray 
Blanc Fixe 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Agricultural 


Potassium Carbenate 
Potassium Persulphate 


Ammonium 
Metavanadate 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Sodium Perborate 
Saltcake 
Diamino Diphenyl 
Sulphone 


Epsom Salts, 
USP and Technical 








an every form... 
for every possible use! 


Are You Acquainted 
With All These Various 
Borates, Concentrates, and Ores ? 


Each has its place in industry—each, in 
varying degree, provides boric oxide—yet 
no other supplier offers such a wide 
diversification. That’s because we are 
specialists in the borate field. One single 
source—with mine, research, and refinery 
—guarantees quality. If you have a BgO3 
problem, we have the answer! 
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MANUFACTURE 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


Bulletins, 
Information, 
Samples...Sent 
On Request. 


Check the Products 


of Interest to You! 
() BORAX Technical and U.S.P. 
[-] BORIC ACID Technical and U.S.P. 
(-] BORAX 5 MOL 
(_] ANHYDROUS BORAX 
[-] BORAX GLASS 
(_] AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
[-] AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
(_] POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
(_] POTASSIUM TETRABORATE 
[-] SODIUM METABORATE 
(_] SODIUM PENTABORATE 
(-[] ANHYDROUS RASORITE 


[-] RASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 


() COLEMANITE (Ore) 
() GERSTLEY BORATE (Ore) 
MAIL TO: 


100 Park Ave., New York, 17 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 











Sixty pounds of DRY MET —anhydrous 
sodium metasilicate—will do the same 
amountofworkasonehundred pounds 
of pentahydrate sodium metasilicate! 
You get approximately two thirds 
more chemical value in DRYMET, 
ve the price is less than one fourth 
igher at the producing factory! 


WRITE FOR 
DRYMET 
File Folder 
containing 
complete 
technical 
information. 








COWLES CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Niagara, private utilities could cooper- 
ate.) 

Power Procrastination: Threatening 
to burst its factory seams under in- 
creasing civilian and defense demands, 
Niagara’s heavy chemical industry 
could well take its proposed expan- 
sions and ensuing taxes elsewhere. 
Witness Oldbury Electrochemical’s 
Columbus (Miss.) site for its new 
plant (CW, July 18). 

A little over three weeks ago, the 
House of Representatives tossed the 
issue into the Senate’s collective lap 
where it is now racing against Con- 
gressional adjournment. President 
Eisenhower's position, still a matter of 
speculation, is important. And in the 
words of one chemical plant manager, 
‘Time’s a’wasting.” 


EQUIPMENT... . 


By Way of Naphthoquinone: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion (Bound Brook, N.J.) is now pilot 
planting manufacture of anthroqui- 
none from naphthoquinone and buta- 
diene. Purpose: to find out if the 
process is commercially feasible. 

Briefly, the reaction involves addi- 
tion of butadiene to 1,4-naphtho- 
quinone, oxidation of the adduct to 
anthraquinine. Not a new process, it 
heretofore has been considered im- 
practical because of the high cost of 
naphthoquinone. Now, says Calco, it 
has improved both the manufacture 
of the naphthoquinone and its conver- 
sion to anthraquinone. Just how much 
difference the improvements make 
will, of course, have to be discovered 
in the pilot plant. 

A key intermediate in the synthesis 
of vat dyes, anthraquinone is cur- 
rently made in the U.S. primarily by 
the phthalic anhydride-benzene meth- 
od, while European procedure gener- 
ally favors the older oxidation of 
anthracene. Calco, as a prime manu- 
facturer of anthraquinone, is under- 
standably interested in development 
of the improved process. 

e 
Mechanical Mixer: Ready to sell for 
$145.00, Fisher Scientific Co.’s (Pitts- 
burgh) newly developed Fisher- 
Kendall Mixer combines stirring and 
tumbling motions to produce a homo- 
geneous dry mixture. The motion of 
human sample-shaking, says Fisher, 
is embodied in this electric apparatus. 

* 
Safety Note: National Safety Council 
(Chicago) has compiled its new 1953 
booklet, “Working Together for Safe- 
ty ...A Manual of Safe Practices.” 
The manual is now ready for general 
distribution. 
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|WHERE DO YOU BUY 
YOUR ALKALIES, BILL?” 








“I Call SOLVAY FIRST 
for Alkalies because... 








Soda Ash 

Caustic Potash 
Chlorine 

Potassium Carbonate 
Calcium Chloride 
Sodium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Caustic Soda 
Cleaning Compounds 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
Monochlorobenzene 
Ammonium Chloride 
Snowflake® Crystals 


*** know I can count on Solvay to give me the 
services I need to operate my business smoothly. 
Whether I’m placing a big order, or whether I 
want some.technical help, I always get coopera- 
tion from the folks at Solvay. 

A perfect example of this is Technical Service. 
Through the years, Solvay has accumulated a 
vast store of technical information that has been 
put into informative booklets called Solvay 
Technical Service Bulletins, These bulletins are 
available to me whenever I need ‘em. And they 
cost me nothing—they’re free. I can also get fur- 
ther technical help from the Solvay Technical 
Service staff—fellows who are experts in indi- 
vidual industries, 
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Doing business with Solvay is convenient for 
me, too... there are thirteen sales offices in key 
cities where you can get courteous friendly 
service. And you can get prompt delivery from 
Solvay’s three centrally-located plants and more 
than 200 local stock points. 

Why don’t you call Solvay first for alkalies?” 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 





61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati + Clgveland - Detroit 
« New Orleans + York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
St. Louls + Syracuse 











45 








One pound, pints, quarts, 
five gallons, 55 gallons 


tank wagons 


64307 ot 
JOHN A. CHEW 


INCORPORATED 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Importers « Exporters 
Distributors 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-0993 
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polychloropentanes 


HET anhydride 
4 hydrolysis gives HET acid.. 


polyester base resin 





How Hooker Builds HET Acid and Hetron Resin 
1 chlorination of pentane yields... 
2 further chlorination with heat and catalysts forms... 


hexachlorocyclopentadiene, or C-56 
3 C-56 and maleic anhydride in a Diels-Alder condensation gives... 


5 which is cooked with glycols and maleic anhydride to... 


6 cross-linking with styrene in a solution process produces... 
Hetron as it will be supplied to plastics manufacturers 








Cashing In on Chlorine 


A family of new chlorinated polyesters is Hooker 





Electrochemical Co.’s bid for a share of the resin business. 


They’re condensation polymers of HET acid, glycols 





and maleic anhydride, will be boosted for structural applica- 


tions. 


Both resins and HET acid are in production at Niagara 





Falls; the latter in quantities sufficient to spark interest in many 


potential noncaptive uses. 


If chlorine needed eulogizing, any 
one of a score of basic chemical man- 
ufacturers could do the job. Very few 
would sing its virtues with more zeal 
than Hooker Electrochemical Co. (Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y.). With chlorine as 
its lever, Hooker even now is prying 
open the door to the bountiful poly- 
ester resin market. Poised at the 
threshold: a new family of chlorinat- 
ed polyesters tagged “Hetron.” When 
it has crossed, Hooker—for the first 
time in its 48-year span—will be in the 
resin business. 

Spur for the company’s precedent- 
shattering resin venture is HET acid 
(or more precisely, the cis isomer 
of hexachloroendomethylenetetrahy- 
drophthalic acid). Combined with 
glycols and maleic anhydride, HET 
acid gives a hard, brittle thermoplastic. 
Subsequent cross-linking of the resin 
(in solution) with styrene yields a 
light-colored, viscous liquid which 
may be converted (by heat or cata- 
lysts) to an infusible, insoluble solid. 

Most striking attribute of the new 
polyesters is fire resistance. But, ac- 
cording to Hooker, several other fea- 
tures stand out, even in comparison 
with the broad spectrum of commer- 
cial polyesters, Chief among these: 
low shrinkage; chemical resistance; 
electrical properties; resistance to heat 


degradation; low permeability to air 
and water vapor. 

No Cracks: Their ability to stand up 
to flame and heat, however, is the 
Hetrons’ cardinal selling point. 

The resistance of the new polyesters 
is pretty much a function of chlorine 
content. By ASTM _ test method 
D757-49, the resin—containing 30% 
chemically bound chlorine—burned at 
an extremely sluggish 0.17 inches per 
minute; when tried by ASTM method 
D635-44, it proved self-extinguishing. 

But, Warns Hooker, “modifications 

. which contain less than 30% 
chlorine will be correspondingly less 
fire-resistant, as—for example—a com- 
position formed by blending 1200 Z-1 
with a nonfire-resistant flexible resin.” 
Where a very high degree of flame 
resistance is required, antimony tri- 
oxide is useful. 

Hooker says heat stability “is con- 
siderably greater [than that of] stand- 
ard polyester resins and very much 
greater than [heat stability of] other 
fire-resistant resins.” Basis for this firm 
avowal is found in the results of a 
series of heat aging tests. Castings 
made of a Hetron showed the least 
weight loss of seven test castings, af- 
ter baking 30 days at 200 C. And, 
unlike all other test castings, those of 
the chlorinated polyester developed 
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no cracks at the elevated temperature, 
retained more than 90% of their 
crush-resistance. 

Sporting Chance: Structural appli- 
cations are high on the list of poten- 
tial outlets for the new Hooker resins. 
Resin-bonded composition wood pan- 
els and glass fiber-reinforced building 
components are cases in point. Plastic 
automobile bodies, now making their 
appearance in American-built sports 
cars, represent another tantalizing pos- 
sibility. Other end-use angles: in the 
manufacture of electrical equipment, 
crude oil storage tanks. 

Together with intermediate HET 
acid, the Hetron polyester is a tan- 
gible dividend of the company’s chlor- 
ine research program. Groundwork for 
the development of both materials 
was laid with a Hooker-supported 
probe of chlorinated paraffin hydro- 
carbons at Purdue University. Key re- 
sult of that effort was hexachloro- 
cyclopentadiene, which is _ readily 
converted to HET anhydride by a 
Diels-Alder condensation. 

Here, in more detail, is how Hook- 


er makes HET acid: chlorination of 
pentanes (U.S. Patent 2,473,162) to 
polychloropentanes starts the process. 
The latter are chlorinated further 
(with heat and catalysts) by a meth- 
od on which Hooker has applied for 
a patent. Result: hexachlorocyclo- 
pentadiene, trade-named C-56. Con- 
densation with maleic anhydride gives 
HET anhydride. 

In the mind’s eye of a Hooker 
research team it was just a short 
step from dibasic HET acid to a 
structurally novel chlorinated poly- 
ester resin. The transition took several 
years of laboratory work. Both acid 
and polyester are now in substantial 
pilot production at Niagara Falls. 

If the new pyrophobic resins catch 
on, HET acid has its work cut out. 
But the latter is not irrevocably bound 
to the fortunes of the former: anal- 
ogous in chemical behavior to phthalic 
acid, HET might make its own way 
in the manufacture of alkyds and 
other polyesters, as an intermediate 
in the synthesis of a host of non- 
resinous products. 


Cotton, Corporations, Chemistics 


You could easily be excused for not 
finding any reasonable connection be- 
tween cotton farmers, corporate man- 
agement and the father of organic 
chemistry. Timing is their common 
bond; for these unlikely companions 
populate the pages of three new books 
being read this week by industrial 
research directors and research-mind- 
ed industry leaders. 

® A definition of sound research 
management was the avowed goal of 
Philip R. Marvin in his “Top Manage- 
ment and Research” (Research Press, 
Dayton, O.). A former research direc- 
tor, now vice-president of Common- 
wealth Engineering Co. of Ohio, Mar- 
vin can look at research through a 
businessman’s eyes. His clear recogni- 
tion, “. . . profit spells out the reason 
for industrial research,” puts things 
on a practical basis from ‘ie start. 

From the collective experience of 
over two hundred industrial research 
executives. Marvin has distilled the es- 
sence of research management prac- 
tice. But he also is aware of the ob- 
ligation of top corporate management 
to the research organization, cites 
four top-management responsibilities: 
work in close liaison with the research 
director in planning a program; ap- 
point a research manager who is both 
a qualified administrator and scientist 
and keep him informed of company 
policies; recognize the potential con- 
tribution of research in appropriating 
funds; and insure compliance of per- 
formance with the program planned. 
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In equally down-to-earth terms, the 
ground rules for program evaluation 
and research contracting are laid out. 
None of the observations or conclu- 
sions is startling; in most cases they’re 
just plain common sense. That author 
Marvin knows this is clearly apparent 
from his attitude toward management 
responsibilities. He ventures: “if these 
[responsibilities] are but expressions 
of common sense, perhaps some serv- 
ice is performed in giving expression 
and definition to common sense as ap- 
plied to research management.” 

¢ It’s only a short hop to Fried- 
rich Wohler, founder of organic chem- 
istry and one of the patron saints of 
Jacob Rosin and Max Eastman’s “The 
Road to Abundance” (McGraw-Hill). 
Conceived by Rosin, director of re- 
search of Montrose Chemical Co. 
(Newark, N.J.), and executed in col- 
laboration with Reader's Digest writer 
Max Eastman, “The Road to Abund- 
ance” prophesies man’s freedom from 
natural sources of food and mineral 
wealth. 

Nature’s replacement: “chemistic” 
society—“the kind of society that 
would arise if the natural sciences, 
with chemistry in the lead, were given 
a chance to create a genuine abund- 
ance of all the necessities of life.” For 
Rosin, this isn’t merely a visionary 
theory. He has a few ideas on how it 
can be achieved. 

First, there must be an end to bond- 
age to the plant. Anticipating howls 
from the nature cult, Rosin flatly 


JOHN J. LOUGHLIN 
HAYNES: Cellulose, from papyrus to 
plastics. 





MARVIN: A management boost for com- 
mon sense, 


ROSIN: Nothing natural about natural 
food. 
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states, “There is . . . nothing pro- 
foundly natural about our eating 
natural food. To take an example: 
the proteins of animals and vegetables 
are so alien to the individual proteins 
of each human being that they have 
to be broken down into amino acids by 
our digestive system before our organ- 
ism can start synthesizing out of them 
our own individual proteins.” 

Foods will be synthesized, complete 
with flavors, say the authors: “Once 
we free ourselves of all prejudices 
and pseudo-scientific misconceptions, 
the problem of synthesizing food does 
not differ in any essential way from 
that of synthesizing other natural prod- 
ucts . . . ” To document his case 
Rosin cites the promising advances 
being made in chemical and _bio- 
logical synthesis of nutrients, gives a 
well-deserved nod to Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington’s algae research. 

Freedom from the earth’s minera? 
wealth (“Freedom from the Mine”), 
in the authors’ estimate. will have to 


. . . . . 7 ‘ 7 a ° ° ee 


be a carefully planned operation. The 
central problem is “the exploitation 
of that dilute abundance (mineral 
wealth of the ocean) which surrounds 
us on all sides.” Three questions, an- 
swered by the authors, define the 
scope of the problem: 

(1) “Is it possible, in principle, to 
extract and concentrate the different 
chemical elements found in such tre- 
mendous dilutions?” Yes, but at a 
great cost in energy. 

(2) “Can such methods of extrac- 
tion ever become a practical industrial 
procedure?” Yes, by harnessing the 
energy of the sun, for example. 

(3) “Does our present state of 
knowledge permit us to foresee such 
methods?” Yes, when energy costs are 
cut, techniques like ion exchange and 
chromatography will be practical on a 
large scale. 

A project as ambitious as the estab- 
lishment of a chemistic society can’t 
help but have broad sociological over- 
tones. In the authors’ estimate, it’s 





Looking for the 


LIKE LOOKING for lost chords, 
trying to find out what happens to 
the bounce in rubber can be fairly 
frustrating. But with the patience 
of Job, researchers keep probing. 

Here, in Witco Chemical Co.’s 
Chicago laboratory, one such re- 
searcher puts rubber samples in a 
modified Crabtree-Kemp ozonator. 
Her quest: finding out how ozone 
attacks rubber and what can be 
done about it. 





Bounce 


Naty. a 


Until a short while ago, scientists 
believed that the sun’s rays or tem- 
perature changes caused the cracks 
in rubber. But the chemists proved 
otherwise, demonstrated that ozone 
in the air was the main culprit. 

Now, by subjecting samples to 
controlled ozone concentrations, 
Witco researchers hope to discover 
just how the culprit operates and 
the most effective method of curb- 
ing it. 








the hope of mankind. Their appraisal: 
“Our present society is based on the 
struggles of man against man, with 
specialists in this field—called politi- 
cians—forming the dominant class. The 
chemistic society will be based on the 
struggle of man against nature, with 
. . . the scientists . . . as leaders .. . 
Chemistry, with the help of physics, 
can save... |civilization] by creating 
a new world of abundance.” 

® Nature gets its turn in Williams 
Haynes’ “Cellulose: The Chemical 
That Grows” (Doubleday). A history 
rather than a compendium of chem- 
istry, the volume literally has the first 
and last word on cellulose. It’s all 
there from Egyptian papyrus to rayon, 
cellophane and the cellulosic plastics. 

Abundance of processing informa- 
tion, production statistics, raw mate- 
rial data, etc., places the emphasis 
squarely on industry. But there’s an 
interesting story to be told and ra- 
conteur-historian Haynes keeps it live- 
ly. The book doesn’t say very much 
that is new, but it does say—and well 
—just about all there is to say about 
the titular subject. 


a 

On the Fly: If the chlorinated insecti- 
cides lose effectiveness, there’s all the 
more chance the phosphate derivatives 
will take up the kill. Latest entry in 
the insecticide war is Geigy Co. Inc.’s 
(New York) Diazinon. 

Synthesized originally in Geigy’s 
Basle, Switzerland labs, the compound 
in 0,0-diethyl-0-[2-isopropyl-4-methyl- 
pyrimidyl (6)] thiophosphate. It’s 
colorless liquid—light brown in tech 
grade, soluble in a number of solvents. 

Diazinon is being tested particularly 
as a residual control against houseflies, 
although it has shown effectiveness 
against other insects, too. It is general- 
ly applied as a 25% wettable powder, 
about 16-32 Ibs. in 100 gallons of 
spray for use on houseflies. 

Although it must be handled with 
care because it can be absorbed 
through the skin, it is regarded as less 
toxic than some of its phosphate 
cousins. 

e 
Lattice Work: For those interested in 
determining atomic lattice constants 
in X-ray diffraction work, North Amer- 
ican Philips Co., Inc. (Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y.) has developed a new back 
reflection camera with a radius of 60 
mm and weighing only 9% lbs. 

oe 


Ceramic Advance: The Air Force re- 
ports a new technique for stabilizing 
zirconium oxide. It’s based on the use 
of “special additives,” will permit 
new refractory fabrication methods, 
says the Air Force. 
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Let us show you a site where the atmosphere’s right! 


You select a plant site with two 
objectives in mind—profitable pro- 
duction and continuing growth. 
You know it pays to steer the course 
which offers the smoothest sailing. 
B&O’s Industrial Development men 
will help you chart such a course—in 
confidence, and without obligation. 


In the 13-state B&O territory 
resources are tremendous, power 
plentiful, rail transportation fast 
and dependable. Your specific needs 


studied in the light of these and 
other factors by men skilled in plant 
location can uncover a site exactly 
right for you. 


Join the ‘“‘fleet” of industrial 
enterprises we have successfully 
piloted to good sites. Ask our man! 


Telephone our plant-location men at: 
New York 4 Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 WaAbash 2-2211 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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Girdler plant turns waste into profit... 
recovers over 90% of the sulphur in the hydrogen sulphide 


 . SULPHIDE, formerly flared at the gasoline plant, gypp.eR DESIGNS Processes and plants 
serves as the feed material for sulphur production. After the 

removal of hydrogen sulphide from the sour gas by the Girbotol 
process, 17.7 long tons per day of elemental sulphur are recovered gi RDLER MANUFACTURES Processing apparatus 
by this two-stage plant. An important by-product of the operation is 


the production of 3,000 pounds per hour of steam for export. Oas PROCESSES DIVISION: 
One man can operate the average Girdler sulphur plant. Instru- 


ments control the process, which is practically automatic. If you are 
P ‘ P y y Hydrogen Production Plants Sulphur Plants 


now wasting hydrogen sulphide from sour refinery gas, natural gas, 4s ocen Coasibe Uhalin ‘aishisaitikte 
or liquid hydrocarbons, call the nearest Girdler office for complete synthesis Gas Plants ipiietsninties titiesinn Otante 


information about this profitable process. Catalysts and Activated Carbon 


tte GIRDLER Company 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


GIRDLER BUILDS processing plants 


Chemical Processing Plants Plastics Materials Plants 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, San Francisco * In Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


Dow Chemical’s proposed move into the glycerine producing field 
via a near-$5.5 million certificate (CW Newsletter, July 18), is generating 
a hubbub of market-place speculation. Some tantalizing questions: How 
much will Dow make? What process? When? 

Though the company is understandably tight-lipped as to details, 
admits only that it will build at Freeport (Tex.) and will use a Dow process, 
some astute observers are coming up with answers of their own. 

One fair “guesstimate” is that starting in late 1955 the new plant 
will be turning out about 25-35 million lbs/year. That takes into considera- 
tion the amount of money to be spent plus the fact Dow has already set up 
propylene and chlorine units. Talk, too, is that the so-called “Dow process” 
may be similar to Shell Chemical’s glycerine production route. 

When the Office of Defense Mobilization trimmed the glycerine 
goal 10 million lbs.—resetting it at 268 million by Jan. 55 (CW Market 
Letter, July 4) —soap by-product material figured to account for 140 million 
Ibs. of that new target; synthetic glycerine about 128. Subtracting Shell’s 
capacity—soon to be close to 72 million lbs.—leaves about 56 millions lbs. 
of synthetic capacity open. And if Dow takes roughly half this amount 
there’ll be room for still another new producer. 

e 


Another certificate granted Union Carbide’s Bakelite Div. to build 
a $360,000 epoxy resins plant (Bound Brook, N. J.) is, strangely enough, 
sparking even more speculation concerning Dow’s future plans. 

Bakelite, with acetone and phenol available, must go shopping 
for the necessary epichlorhydrin. And that means buying from only-pro- 
ducer Shell. Epichlorhydrin is a co-product of that company’s synthetic 
glycerine manufacture. 

On the other hand Dow Chemical—if it does use a similar-to-Shell 
glycerine process—will also wind up with epichlorhydrin. It does have 
bis-ohenol on hand. Combining the two may mean Bakelite and Shell will 
have to move over for another epoxy resins maker. 

a 


Out of the realm of speculation but still in the future—by some 
eight months—is production of “gas ice” from British Columbia’s newly 
developed carbon dioxide gas field near Vernon in the interior. 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947 — 100) ne 125.9 125.9 120.9 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947 — 100) pat 104.8 104.8 102.3 

1,533.0 1,329.0 1,102.0 
2,180.0 (est.) 2,128.0 (act.) 
244.2 243.1 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—Employment 
(Thousands) Latest Month Preceding Month 
All Manufacturing .. 
Non-durable Goods 
Chemicals and Allied Products . 
Paper and Allied Products 
Rubber Products ... 
Petroleum and Coal Products 





Year-old Gas-Ice Corp. (Canada) Ltd. has completed four pro- 
ducing wells in the area, will begin serving the Northwest about spring. 
The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission’s General Electric-operated Hanford 
(Wash.) plant—now using cylinder gas—is likely to accept bids on the 
new firm’s dry ice. Converters can transform the ice into gas, eliminate 
handling cylinders. 





A transformation of a different sort is taking place in the chemical 
market place; competition is again manipulating prices—at least in the 
plasticizer arena. Late last week several of the plastic ingredients, among 
them dioctyl phthalate (DOO), diisooctyl phthalate (DIOP), were cut 2¢/lb. 

The action may be a move to price dicapryl phthalate (DCP) 
out of the market. The new DOP, DIOP tags now read a similar-to-DCP 
35 cents/Ib. (t.c.). Chances are that producers of the latter may attempt 
a counteraction, may also knock off a cent or two to meet the competition. 








Some price rivalry is also evidenced in the coke-oven ammonium 
sulfate field. Domestic producers’ resumption of port price quotations is 
aimed at stepped-up competition from import material. With European 
sulfate pegged at $47/ton, f.o.b. the port, users often find it cheaper, even 
after adding freight rates, than domestic material tagged at $49.50/ton, 
f.o.b. the plant (Birmingham, Ala., area). 

Under the re-established system, customers—in many cases—will 
get a matched-to-foreign-price domestic sulfate. Chances are, though, U. S. 
producers will find it feasible to pull out of the southern coast market to 
some extent, begin shipping northward. 

This could relieve the still-tight Midwest consuming areas; at the 
same time give some northern users a double source of supply. 











Late last week, Shell Chemical came through with a revised price 
schedule for its resins and plastics. Only change from the previous list, 
though, is the creation of carload prices for three of its epoxy resins. 

The new category anticipates production from Shell’s soon-to- 
be-in-Houston (Tex.) resins plant. Facilities there will go onstream late 
this year, eventually hit a reported 10 million-lb./year output level. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending July 27, 1953 
DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Di-iso-octyl phthalate, tanks, divd. $ .02 $ 35 —_ Phenol, 82-84%, tanks, frt. alld. .... $ .005 $ .155 
Di-acty! phthalate, tanks, frt. alld. . 02 35 Tin chloride, stannous anhyd., dms., wks. .012 .787 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Give your process 
efficient centralized 
control with 


Honeywell Panels 


Tue CONTROL centers of your plant can contribute 
important improvements in operating efficiency, ease of 
supervision, labor savings. To achieve the full potential 
benefits of this modern control concept, it will pay you to 
specify Honeywell custom-engineered panels. The choice 
of leading manufacturing and consulting firms, Honey- 
well panels are made in a wide variety of types . . . a few 
of which are shown here. 


Every Honeywell panel is custom-designed for its 
individual application, by specialists who are thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of industrial process control. 
However simple or complex your process requirements 
may be, Honeywell engineers can work out an efficient 
panel design. They combine attractive appearance with 
functional arrangement of all components—to produce a 
layout that affords maximum convenience, minimum 
fatigue, simple manipulation and easier training for 
operators. 


Your Honeywell panel reaches your plant in whatever 
form best suits your needs. It can be completely pre- 
assembled and shipped with all instruments, controls and 
accessories fully wired, piped and tested. Or, if you 
prefer, panels and instruments can be shipped sepa- 
rately and then assembled at the site by qualified 
Honeywell installers, or by your own mechanics . . . if you 
like, under our supervision. 


Your nearby Honeywell sales engineer will welcome the 
opportunity to discuss centralized instrumentation for 
your plant . . . and he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial 
Division, 4584 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honevwell 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS 


Tut we Coitol. i 











OLIVER HORIZONTAL FILTER 


Use It 


C1 . « « because you get exceptionally high filter- 
ing capacity 


b ° e « because you get excellent washing results; 
counter current, if desired 


C .. « because gravity aids all flow at all times 


d e e « because you can always see all the action 
on the table sed 


or sid 


he Oliver Horizontal Filter is now dewatering, washing and extracting with excellent 


results, many different products classed generally as granular, crystalline and fibrous, 
as for example: 


silica gel zinc chloride calcium sulphate 

foundry sand copper pyrites polyvinyl chloride 

feldspar cotton linters monosodium glutamate 
caustic salt sodium chloride phosphate rock concentrates 
carbon potash oil extraction from meals 


Operations are simple, as can readily be visual- Since the Oliver Horizontal comes in a wide range 
ized by a study of the photograph. Feed enters of sizes—4 to 165 square feet of filter area — and 
at the dam just beyond the discharge scroll. Wash since it can be constructed of corrosion resisting 
water or liquor is sprayed from one or more pipes, materials — consider its use in your plant regard- 
spaced at selected intervals. Cake is discharged less of tonnage or corrosives to be handled. 

by scroll or paddle wheel. Each of these opera- 


tions is completely visible to the operator. oie os 
full details 

of the Oliver 
Horizontal Filter. 
Send for 

your copy. 





The Oliver Horizontal Filter is but one of nearly a score of distinctly 
different filters. This wide selectivity plus 45 years of filtration 
experience assures you of the most suitable filter for your problem. 











NEW YORK 36 — 33 West 42nd Street © CHICAGO 1— 221 North LaSalle Street 


: FACT : 
OAKLAND 1— 2900 Glascock Street ° SAN FRANCISCO 11 — 260 California Street roncciag 
Export Sales Office — New York © Cable — OLIUNIFILT Oakland, Calif. 


OLIVER UNITED 


WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


Direct Representation Representation through The Dorr Company and Its Affiliates 
WEST INDIES HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Wu A: Powe i 2. Seniall EUROPE, NORTH AFRICA & INDIA 
Heavens, Cube tsnatute Dorr-Oliver S. A. Brussels Dorr-Oliver Co., btd., London, $.W. 1 
ANA é Dorr-Oliver $.N.a.R.L. Paris Dorr-Oliver $.0.R.L. Milano 
CANADA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS " 
E. Long, itd. E. J. Nell Co Dorr g.m.b.h. Wiesbaden (16) Dorr-Oliver, N.V. Amsterdam-C 
Orillia, Ontorio Monilo é Dorr-Oliver (India) Ltd., Bombay 
MEXICO & CENT. AMERICA AUSTRALASIA SOUTH AMERICA & ASIA SOUTH AFRICA 


Oliver United Fitters tnc. Hobort Duff Pty., Lig. T 
Ookiond, Colif. Melbourne ” peuind tied. Pa oa eg Rates 
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MARKETS.. 


Storm Over Ammonia 


Executives of companies that pro- 
duce anhydrous ammonia this week 
were forecasting a possible market 
dislocation, Reason: stepped-up de- 
mands by the Army have caused the 
Department of Defense to requisition 
(through issuing defense orders) a 
part of each producer’s share of am- 
monia production. 

In outside appearance, such an allo- 
cation system would seem to be a fair 
one. But a placid-appearing surface 
may hide a vicious undertow. Two 
strong currents can be discerned here: 
they divide the 14 companies that 
produce and sell ammonia. 

The split comes between the com- 
panies that produce the material in 
plants leased from the government 
and those that make ammonia in their 
own facilities. The division puts on 
one side Allied Chemical, Commercial 
Solvents, Dow, Du Pont, Hercules, 
Lion Oil, Mississippi Chemical, Mon- 
santo, Pennsalt, Shell Chemical and 
Spencer. On the other side are Math- 
ieson, Phillips Chemical and San 
Jacinto. 

Again, looking at the surface, the 
reason for the wide differences of 
opinion is hard to see. It would seem 
that the brisk business producers have 
been enjoying—witness the $6/ton 
price hike on ammonia (CW, June 
13)—would allay any quarrels. Cer- 
tainly supplies are tight, but govern- 
ment needs must be met. 

Hidden Reef: A fair spreading of 
future hardships seems to be the crux 
of the matter. Producers with differ- 
ent types of sales and distribution 
can’t equally meet the new situation. 

One official (of a company owning 
its facilities) relates this experience: 

A few days after the Army had in- 
formally notified companies it ex- 
pected them to sell a percentage of 
production to the government, be- 
ginning in August, it got a call from 
a long-time contract customer. The 
customer had been approached by a 
salesman from another firm, which 
averred that, because of the coming 
defense requisition, his present sup- 
plier could not fulfill its contract. So 
why not, he was quoted, buy from 
us? The salesman worked for a com- 
pany that leased its plant from the 
government. 

By the time a few whispers of this 
event made their way to different 
producers, the arguments on compe- 
tition between government-leased and 
privately owned facilities were being 
heard again. 

Dormant No Longer: The battle on 
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this point is not a new one. Both sides 
have their proponents. Each has tell- 
ing arguments. 

Producers who own their plants feel 
they are competing against govern- 
ment capital and, thus, against them- 
selves. Not so, say the leasers. A 
contract to lease is just that: the inde- 
pendent companies could have bid on 
such a lease. In reply, the private 
operators point out that lease agree- 
ments with the government include 
a clause through which 100% of pro- 
duction may be taken over on 30 
days’ notice; undoubtedly, too, if such 
recapture clause were not included, 
the successful lease bid could and 
would have been higher. But remem- 
ber, say the leasers, all requirements 
for materials under the Defense Mate- 
rials System must, according to gov- 
ernment legal experts, be made pro- 
rata on capacity. 

The arguments go on for days. 
The independent companies, how- 
ever, are pressing for a_ policy 
decision from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on competition between 
privately and publicly owned plants. 

Look Ahead, Neighbor! The fact 
that producers are arguing now, 
though, doesn’t obscure the fact that 
they are actually jockeying for posi- 
tion in the ammonia sales picture a 
year to 18 months from now. With 
several new plants scheduled to come 
on line in the next year, there is at 
least a chance of temporary or re- 
gional market dislocations. And every 
producer would rather have the com- 
petition dislocated. 

The Army, under the DMS, writes 
its own orders for the materials it 
needs. In all the fuss, there has been 
no argument but that the Army needs 
the ammonia, and that it must get it. 

Actually, producers have voluntar- 
ily supplied the Army with the ton- 
nages it desired in July. Will probably 
do so in August. It’s doubtful, though, 
that, barring evidence of a continuing 
mediation effort by the.federal gov- 
ernment, the same cooperation will be 
extended in September. 

If all producers contribute equally, 
each would give about 10% of capac- 
ity. Perhaps the leasers—who inform- 
ally say they’re willing to supply more 
than 10%, percentagewise — might 
agree to supply, say, 40% of total 
needs—pro-rated on their capacity. 
The companies owning their plants 
would make up the rest on a pro-rata 
percentage of their own. 

Undoubtedly, there is a middle 
way. All that remains is to find it. 














SODIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


ZING 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


HENRY 


SUNDHEIMER 
COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 


Fluorine Specialists for Over 40 Years 




















A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 Wes? 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Production of Pentaerythritol — using Alkyds and Rosin Esters 


Total Alkyds & 
Rosin Esters 


(all types) 


By last year 


PE was used 


in 33.3% 


\ 
_— 
I)? 
GY 


In 1946 PE was 


used in only 


18.1% of total "Y 
/j 


1948 1950 


where will 
leveling off 


occur? 











Table I 
Pentaerythritol Supply and Demand 


Capacity Production 
(million lbs.) (million lbs.) (% of capacity) 


36 36 100 
56 45 80 
60 41 68 


Estimated Demand 
(million lbs.) (% of capacity) 


67 47 70 
92 54 59 











Table II 
Pentaerythritol vs Glycerine 


Alkyds and Rosin Esters Production 
PE- 


Glycerine- Jan. 1 Prices (approx.) 


containing (cents /Ib.) 
(million Ibs.) Glycerine 


P 
1946 58 218 27 17 
1947 88 225 27 55 
1948 82 210 32 40 
1949 99 237 32 40 
1950 113 292 29 25 
1951 137 297 34 54 
1952 164 261 33 54 
1953 190 (est) 280 (est) 33 44 


containing 








Looking to 
Long-Term 


Between now and next spring there'll 
be new pentaerythritol capacity going 
onstream (in this country and in Can- 
ada) greater than the total U.S. pro- 
duction of four years ago. Through 
the combined efforts of two new- 
comers, two major veteran producers, 
and a regional maker, pentaerythritol 
production potential will shoot up 
more than 30 million Ibs. over present 
capacity. 

Spelled out, the several new or ex- 
panded operations array themselves 
like this: 

e Canadian Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Celanese affiliate, is this month enter- 
ing the domestic market with a new 
supply from its 15-million-lb. Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, plant. 

® Long-time producer Hercules 
Powder Co., readying its 6-million-lb. 
expansion at Mansfield, Mass., expects 
to he offering the first of its new 
material before the end of the 
summer. 

@ Oldtimer Trojan Powder plans to 
have its brand-new Illinois plant on- 
stream about the first of the year. 
Reported unofficially as doubling Tro- 
jan’s facilities, the addition should 
add about 10 million Ibs. to the total. 

© Down in Texas, on the Houston 
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Ship Channel, Warren Petroleum’s 
plunge into petrochemicals (CW, June 
6) involves, among other chemicals, 
an estimated capacity of 2.5 million 
Ibs. of pentaerythritol. Warren’s plans 
call for initial output in January. 

e Commercial Solvents Corp., now 
pilot-planting in Agnew, Calif., ex- 
pects to shift into half-million-pound 
annual operation by the end of this 
year. 

Anticipation of all this additional 
material pleases the 150-odd con- 
sumers of pentaerythritol. To them it 
means that feast-or-famine supply is 
past, for several years at least. 

But from the other side of the 
counter, the producers are probably 
viewing the picture with mixed feel- 
ings. Reason: unless pentaerythritol 
demand, already brisk and growing, 
spurts in unexpected directions, con- 
sumption won't catch up to capacity 
for the next four or five years. Next 
year, especially, with output pouring 
from the expansions, an oversupply 
condition (see Table I) looms. 

Both through talk and action, pen- 
taerythritol makers are showing what's 
on their minds these days. A couple 
years ago, when material was in tight 
supply, sellers were playing the tunes 
of (1) superior resin-making and (2) 
price stability. Today, staring into a 
more competitive future, producer 
thoughts are increasingly upon price 
and cost. 

Conversation centers around: 

© Higher glycerine prices and a con- 
tinued tight glycerine market. Based 
on past performance (see Table il) 
an accelerated shift from glycerine to 
pentaerythritol may be expected under 
such conditions. However, increased 
synthetic glycerine production (CW 
Newsletter, July 13) will tend to 
counteract this tendency. 

e Lower pentaerythritol manufac- 
turing costs—presumably leading to 
lower prices—through (1) a new con- 
tinuous process and (2) establish- 
ment of a more basic raw material 
position by the producers. At least 
three makers are known to be taking 
steps toward producing their own 
formaldehyde, principal component. 

Eventually, the supply-demand im- 
balance should right itself. Producers, 
taking a longer-range view, are con- 
fident that the pentaerythritol market 
will in due time take up the excess 
capacity. 

One well-placed observer summed 
it up this way: “If all prospective 
suppliers have now declared them- 
selves, this situation should all smooth 
out before long. But anyone else plan- 
ning to go into pentaerythritol pro- 
duction right now is crazy.” 
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PERACETATE 


STABLE, LIQUID POLYMERIZATION 
CATALYST FOR USE AT 
TEMPERATURES ABOVE 130°C 


NOW AVAILABLE AT HIGHER PURITY 


Assay— 96% (MIN.) 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 














_ CHEMICAL 
FINANCING 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 


ticularly in connection with closely heid or family 
owned companies. 


We believe in the soundness of the American 
chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 
will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- 
viduals who have financial problems in this field. 


Chemical Department 
M, STUART ROESLER, Vice President RICHARD B, SCHNEIDER, Vice President 


Empire Crist Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


TRANSITION PERIOD: There’s a revolution taking place in the mills .. . 





EWING GALLOWAY 
. and in the garment centers, Cautious opposition to synthetics .. . 


Crazy-Quilt Revolution 


America’s chemical industry has a 
revolutionary reputation. Repeatedly 
during the past few decades, it has 
spawned technological revolutions in 
industrial segments other than its own. 
But rarely, if ever, has the chemical 
industry generated so much partisan 
opinion (among those who will be 
affected most) as is to be found today 
in the textile industry. 

For the first time, the chemical 
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group appears to be practically fore- 
ing a revolution onto a somewhat re- 
luctant industrial following. The new 
synthetic fibers are being cursed as 
well as blessed by the weavers, knit- 
ters, converters, cutters and retailers 
who must handle the synthetics as 
they traverse the complex route be- 
tween spinnerette and consumer. 

To delineate the battle lines of 
this continuing revolutionary action, 








CW editors last week interviewed 
dozens of textile executives from coast 
to coast. 

For this is the critical month in 
what will probably prove to be the 
synthetic’s most critical year. Summer- 
weight suits and dresses have now 
either made the grade or flopped 
(Bond Stores is holding a cut-rate sale 
on synthetic lightweights, yet other 
retailers swear they could have sold 
more if they had had them), and 
clothing store buyers are putting the 
final touches on their orders for fall 
and winter garments. 

The year 1953 is critical because it 
marks the first time that the chemical 
industry has been able to provide a 
variety of synthetics—in quantity. 
Polyamides, polyesters, acrylics, and 
vinyl-acrylics have now all moved out 
of the curiosity “test sample” stage. 

Taking no chances that this produc- 
tion will back up on them, the fiber 
makers have indulged in an expansive 
promotional campaign—aimed at the 
ultimate consumer. This campaign has 
been phenomenally successful in 
arousing interest and demand at the 
retail level. Yet, strangely, it is this 
effort that has most aroused some of 
the textile people against the syn- 
thetics. Typical comment, by a de- 
partment store buyer in New York: 
“Synthetics are overadvertised and 
overpromoted. I buy them because 
they are in great demand by people. 
Can’t see them myself. Prices are 
ridiculously high.” 

This type of sentiment poses a 
commercial riddle for the fiber mak- 
ers: if they slacken their direct-pro- 
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... ie being bowled over by surging con- 
sumer demand. 
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BLOCKSON 
Sodium Phosphates 





Blockson Plant . . . Joliet, lll. 7 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate @ Chlorinated Trisodium Phosphate @ Monosodium Phosphate, Monohydrate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate, Anhydrous @ Trisodium Phosphate, Monohydrate @ Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate BLOCKSON 
Sodium Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphos- Disodium Phosphate, Anyhdrous ium Silicofluoride 
phate) (Sodium Tetraphosphate) @ Disodium Phosphate, Crystalline 
Trisodium Phosphate, Crystalline @ Monosodium Phosphate, Anhydrous 
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Would “Cushion Bumpers” 


Bump Up Sales for Automotive Parts Manufacturers? 


Automotive parts manufacturers 
might be overlooking a potential 
profit-maker which could earn 
big money...a strong, resilient 
bumper and snubber which could 
go all ‘round the car. 


The ideal material for “cushion 
bumpers” is ready to order in 
any degree of toughness and resili- 
ence the design requires. Using 
STYRENE MONOMER from Texas 
City, Monsanto's customers pro- 
duce a variety of rubber-like mate- 
rials which can be readily molded 
into tough cutting blocks, boat 
snubbers or “cushion bumpers.’’ 


These elastomers open whole new 
fields for new product develop- 
ment. Cars, for example, fitted 
with super-tough, resilient side 


snubbers could take glancing side- 
swipes and garage door scrapes 
without scratching the metal or 
bending the trim. And a bumper 
that ‘‘gives’’ might mean the dif- 
ference between broken bones and 
minor bruises. 


These easy-to-color elastomers are 
versatile. Styrene-butadiene elas- 
tomers can be molded and cured 
directly to the final product or 
ordered as cured sheets, slabs or 
blocks. They range in resilience 
from the pliability of a ‘‘crepe”’ 
shoe sole to the hardness of a 
golf ball. 


For more information on how 
styrene-butadiene elastomers might 
serve your business, write to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Texas 


Division, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic producer of 
STYRENE MONOMER, ACRYLONI- 
TRILE, and VINYL CHLORIDE mon- 
omers ... basic chemicals in the 
production of elastomeric mate- 
rials. Let us help you explore your 
ideas for new products. 


» MONSANTO 


| CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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motion activities, their future is pre- 
cariously tied to the disjointed and 
unpredictable whims of countless in- 
dividual textile men. Yet if they con- 
tinue their present approach, they 
will probably just increase the chances 
of potent guerrilla action by stub- 
born antisynthetic holdouts. 

Antagonism: Such opposition can 
take many forms and comes from 
practically all corners of the textile 
trade. Here are some of the expressed 
opinions: 

e An upholstery executive: “The 
fiber producers have disseminated in- 
formation . . . in such attractive terms 
that they’ve created gigantic consum- 
er demand long before they were in 
a position to deliver the goods .. . 
Fiber manufacturers and textile men 
should test their end-products in their 
own labs and not on consumers.” 

¢ The National Institute of Dry 
Cleaning: “Fiber promotions can be 
misleading when taken as facts on 
fabrics. We’ve been told that [syn- 
thetic] fabrics resist wrinkling, there- 
fore need little or no pressing. But 
we know from experience that some 
of the fabrics made from ‘miracle’ 
fibers do wrinkle in wear and clean- 
ing—and that steam and heat are 
necessary to remove these wrinkles.” 

e The National Assh. of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers: “Accord- 
ing to a survey of 86 men’s stores 
throughout the country, 42 merchants 
have received consumer reports that 
the new fibers are not living up to 
full consumer expectations.” 

e The results of a recent Tide mag- 
azine poll covering 200 marketing, 
advertising and public relations ex- 
perts: 85% regularly wear summer- 
weight suits to work, but only 20% 
preferred all-synthetic fabrics. An- 
other 20% are wearing blends, a 
hefty 47% are staying with all-wool 
garments. 

e A candid comment from a San 
Francisco women’s sportswear sales 
clerk: “Women don’t want washable 
clothes. It’s less bother to send them 
to the cleaners . . . Our department's 
fall collection is exclusively wool—no 
synthetics. The new fibers were popu- 
lar for a while, but they’re no longer 
a novelty. And people are tired of 
their predominantly pastel shades.” 

e A West Coast carriage-trade 
coats-and-suits buyer: “Despite their 
high price, synthetics are not suitable 
for expensive clothes . . . A woman 
won't throw a $189 suit in a tub.” 

Enthusiasm: Much of this negative 
attitude appears to come directly from 
a sentimental resistance to change of 
any sort. Another factor is the dis- 
taste at having to add one more vari- 
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is buying—or producing—chemicals the integrity 

of the distributor is a matter of prime consideration. 

For example, the identity of the manufacturer is not lost 
when he distributes through McKesson—his label appears 
on his original container when it reaches the 

consumer. In turn, the buyer knows with certainty 

the basic source of the chemical. Another reason 


why it pays to deal with McKesson. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


INCORPORATED 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS 


44 STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES. 




















Never-ending quest 


ie men in our laboratories recognize 
no time clocks nor set working hours. Forever they are 
seeking—as a prospector might for a tell-tale grain of 
gold that leads to fortune. 


They are looking for better ways to make the chem- 
icals we produce—for new combinations that would 
serve good purposes—for different uses in which our 


kind of chemicals could be employed. 


Our organization welcomes inquiries pertaining to 
our chemicals. All correspondence is strictly confi- 
dential. 


OLDBUILW 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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EVANS 





Chemical Research—Processes— Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Laboratory—Pilot Plant 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & er a CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., . 17, N.Y. 
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WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO SALES MANAGER 
of large manufacturer of am Chemicals. 
Age about 35. st have es ence, pre- 
ferably in industrial chemical field All replies 
confidential. Please give full data in your reply to 
P 8554 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











EDWARD A. MURRAY, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer 
Specializing in Textiles 
Research, development, product evaluation 
Laboratories at Clemson, South Carolina 
1113 Springdale Rd. Anderson, S$. Carolina 
Telephone: Anderson 3762-W 


JAMES P. O'DONNELL 








Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 


Old Time Mid-western firm desires to enter fer- 
tilizer business. Need man trained technically to 
develop top grade fertilizer for farmers and should 
be able to plan successful sales program. P-8662, 
Chemical Week. 





Selling Opportunities Offered 





Sales Representative Wanted — Liquid Ty, 
Phenolic and Urea resins. (Solid Phenolics ie 
available but temporarily have full schedule.) 

ill make commission or other suitable arrange- 
ment. RW-8477, Chemical Week. 


Positions Wanted 


Executive position in Food or Chemical Process- 
ing field. Broad experience in Sales Manage- 
ment, new product development and sales promo- 
tion, Factory Management. Enviable success 
record. PW-8672, Chemical Week. 














Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 

trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 





EMERSON VENABLE 


CONTR TESS CHEMISTS = — 
‘a. Registry No. 
eas Development roto ek Tube 
to Plant Construction 
Chemistry-Physics-Pha | E 
6111 Fifth Ave., ee gh 32, Pa. 
HI land tf 














Technical & Economic Services, Inc. 
¢ ENGINEERING ECONOMIC 
e MARKET RESEARCH se? 
¢ PRODUCT EVALUATION 


Write for ‘Profit Evolution’ 
148 East 38th Street, New York City 16 
Murray Hill 5-5257 








Chemical Engineer with seven years manufactur- 
ing and sales experience desires management 
position with manufacturer. Broad background 
in chemical and pulp industries includes produc- 
tion; sales to chemical, automotive, steel, paper, 
leather, and furniture industries; sales research 
and development ; napa administration. PW- 
8663, Chemical 1 Week 
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For Sale or Wanted 











Journals, Perlodicals. Chemical, technical 

tific. Sets & back files bought & sold ‘tae 
stock. Catalo call issued. Canner’s Inc., Dept. C 
Boston 19, 
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For Sale 


Abbe Ball & Pebble —_ Saad A ae First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y 


Centrifugals, 40” wee _ First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y 


RL a, 





























s— 2.7 cu. ft., copper, conical, motor. 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


LABORATORY SERVICES 
Project research and consultation in Biochemi 
Chemistry, Bacteriology and Datomology “ppp 
Occasional or periodic testing services” 
Write for price schedule 
P.O. Box 2059 @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 








Heat & Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. 
Heat & 





Conveyor, Screw, 16” “9 “ag Sar 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., ast 


Dryer, Double Drum, Buflovak, 24” x 36”. 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Filters: Shrivers, Sperry, proetions,, a Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, 





Perry 
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Positions Vacant 





Mixers: W. & P. to 300 gal. — First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Pebble Mill, Abbe 32” x 36”, porcelain lined: 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 











DOES THIS FIT YOU? 


Do you like to meet people? 


Deo you like p visit plants, laboratories, Indus- 
trial centers 


Can dig ‘ie facts, report accurately, inter- 
pret intelligently? 


Can you write well? 


Did you graduate in 
engineering? 


— you a year or two’s industrial experi- 
ence 





try or chemical 


your answer is “‘Yes,’’ tell us about yourself. 
We're looking for people ‘tke you to help us ex- 
pand our ediforial services. 


Replies will be treated confidentially. Write (no 
*phone calls, please). to: 


W. Alec Jordan, Editor 
CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 








Reactors Stainless to 500 gal. First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N.Y 


Reboiler, 2200 cu. ft., Braun, 40 psi. 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine Bt; Nix 


Sweetiand #5 SS Filter. Feria Clearing 
House, Inc., 289 10th St., Bklyn, N.Y. 


Tanks, $/S—16,000 gal. to 217 gal. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks, Steel, 15,000 gol. 970’ of 3” coil, 40 HP 
vert. agitator, Perry Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks, Aluminum, 330 gal., ~— Perry Equip. 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. - 
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Autoclaves Kettles 
Centrifuges Mixers 
Dryers Pressers 
Filters Pulverizers 
Tanks 
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2 idle. Give full 
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330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


[DEALERS in used-sarpas) 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
Our 86th Year 
“CONSOLIDATED” 


VOF "USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 











Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
18 Perk Rew, New Yerk 38, N. Y. 
BArelay 7-0600 


VISIT OUR WAREHOUSE 
331 Doremus Ave., Newerk 5, N. J. 








our First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13 
Phone WORTH 4-5900 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
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Wanted: Sodium Acid Fluoride. — List, Any 
Quantities. W-8605, Chemical Wee! 











BUYERS OF SURPLUS™— 


CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-5120 





hemical Service Corporation 
READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 


Drugs, Pharmaceut icals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


on tee SERVICE CORPORATION 
2 Beaver pa. Oe wr A a 5, VY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The owner of a small plant manufacturing lab- 
oratory specialties, located in New Jersey, is 
offering a share in the business to a capable in- 
dustrious person who is able to invest about 
fifteen or twenty thousand is a very 
small but rapidly growing business and has tre- 




















Muchinenry, Chemical and Process. 
from a item to lete plant. 
Products, 18 Park Rew, N.Y. 38. 


Consdldated 





ities for The owner 

of this plant is a chemist with many years of 
experience in research and development work. 
og your inquiries to: BO-8572, Chemical 
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able to the already hopelessly complex 
job of predicting consumer likes and 
dislikes. Textile men—proud of their 
free-wheeling and individualistic tra- 
ditions—just don’t like to have their 
hands forced by a public demand that 
has been generated by nontextile 
sources. They fret at the fact that 
they have no control over the adver- 
tising copy on which the public builds 
its expectations. They know that it 
will be difficult—and often impossible 
—to deliver these fabric attributes at 
competitive prices. Moreover, they 
are acutely aware of the dangers that 
come from hitting the market with 
products that have not yet had all 
of their production kinks resolved. 

But these are all cobbles that time 
alone can smooth down. Meanwhile 
the synthetic revolution continues 
apace, fast winning converts among 
even the most stubborn scoffers. Says 
the buyer for the piece-goods section 
of a New York department store: 
“Up till now we've handled practical- 
ly none of the synthetics, preferring 
pure materials. But we may have to 
change our minds in the near future 
because the demand is getting too 
big.” 

The public’s enthusiasm is highly 
contagious—especially in view of the 
textile industry's effort to pull itself 
out of its recent depression. “Dacron 
is the magic word,” says a Marshall 
Field executive in Chicago. “Du Pont 
has done a splendid job of letting 
the public know about it in all of 
the popular magazines. The customer 
is curious and now the shortage of 
these suits adds to the magic—every- 
one wants one.” 

From a department store buyer in 
Houston comes the frank admission 
that “the main reason we keep buy- 
ing is on account of the tremendous 
demand built up by the advertising 
campaign created by Du Pont... 
Our customers, too, are buying syn- 
thetic-fiber suits because we use 
them as a sales ‘gimmick’ and sales 
stimulator.” 

Danger: This “gimmick” approach 
can be dangerous, but it is an almost 
inevitable result of the promotional 
approach being hammered out by the 
fiber makers. Their gamble is that the 
clothes bought for novelty will prove 
sufficiently rewarding in service to 
initiate the essential repeat-order bus- 
iness on which a stable fiber market 
must be built. 

Confident in their products, the 
chemical firms are showing no sign 
of easing up on their consumer-sell- 
ing efforts. Carbide has promised that 
Dynel promotions will soon match 
those now being conducted by Du 
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Pont and Chemstrand. And the latter 
is trumpeting to the trade (through 
giant presentations in textile dailies) 
that the company’s fall promotions 
will be seen by nearly 100 million 
readers. 

Meanwhile, to consolidate the revo- 
lutionary gains already accomplished, 
the fiber makers are working closely 
with progressive mills and cutters to 
standardize synthetic blends, process- 
es, and dyeing techniques. Badly 
needed is a series of standard fabric 
types that textile processors beyond 
the mill level can handle with confi- 
dence. Most cotton, wool and silk 
is woven into a comparatively few 
fabric types that have been unchang- 
ed for generations. But because of the 


current experimentations and a desire 
to capitalize on the novelty features, 
there is no hint of such stability for 
the synthetic-containing fabrics. 

The establishment of such stand- 
ards will probably be the synthetic’s 
last great battle in winning a place for 
themselves in the textile world. And 
from every indication, it will be the 
chemical firms, again, that will take 
the leadership in accomplishing that 
revolutionary goal. 

. 
New Literature: Recent offerings from 
the industry’s sales departments: 

e Dow Corning Corp. (Midland, 
Mich.)—“Tall Tales and Fabulous 
Facts,” a 10-part collection of the 
company’s silicone advertisement se- 





THE FIRST EXHIBIT of Domin- 
ion chemicals opened last week to 
a lightning storm of photographers’ 
flashbulbs in the Canadian con- 
sulate’s lower concourse show room 
at Rockefeller Center, New York. 

For the next two months the 
showing will catch the eye of idle 
strollers, building “prestige” for 
the Dominion’s burgeoning indus- 
trial machine. Although it can’t act 
as a direct selling medium for ex- 
porters (in the sense of last month’s 
footwear exhibit or September's 
sportswear show), Canadian mar- 
keters are using the event as an 
excuse for an extra round of visits 
to large U.S, customers, inviting 
them to the showroom for a look at 
other industrial chemicals from 
north of the border. 





Marketing on Manhattan 


The exhibit itself was organized 
by Ottawa’s Trade & Commerce 
Dept. Firms invited to _partici- 
pate were those with a heavy stake 
in the export trade. This market is, 
of course, an essential one for 
Maple-Leaf manufacturers. Of last 
year’s record $800-million chemical 
output, approximately $124 mil- 
lion’s worth was sold outside the 
country—62% went directly across 
the border into the United States. 
Moreover, this year’s capital ex- 
penditures on chemical expansions 
is exceeding $200 million. As a re- 
sult, the current Manhattan exhibit 
makes good sense for Canadian 
chemical makers—and provides an 
eye-opening glimpse of the Do- 
minion’s diversified chemical oper- 
ations, 
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ries, issued as a part of Dow Corn- 
ing’s 10th anniversary activities. 

e Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye—“Crystal Urea (Carbamide) ,” 
an 8-page booklet on its uses and 
properties. 

° Quaker Oats Co,— “Furfuryl Al- 
cohol,” a 28-page booklet on its com- 
mercial handling, properties, and es- 
tablished uses. 

e Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co.—“Aldehydes,” a 36-page “family 
book” that discusses the 14 aldehydes 
now sold by Carbide in commercial 
quantities. 

e 
St. Louis Branch: The Celanese Corp. 
of America has established a branch 
of its Chicago district sales organiza- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo. Henry Jamison 
will be in charge of the new office. 





Paste-Pot Pallet 


BYPASSING the pallets, but tak- 
ing advantage of palletized han- 
dling economies, Monsanto Chem- 
ical is now offering “unitized” 
carloads of bagged phthalic an- 
hydride that can be unloaded by 
forklift truck. Savings: four man 
hours against a normal 15. 

The palletless units are built 
up simply by pasting together the 
individual paper bags—25 to a 
unit—in a pinwheel design. The 
bottom layer of bags is glued 
to a disposable fiberboard sheet. 
A typical 500-bag carload is pre- 
pared by stacking eight units in 
one end of the car, 10 in the 
other, and filling the center space 
with 50 unglued bags to provide 
maneuvering room for the lift 
truck during the unloading opera- 
tion. 
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and this company needs 30 tons a year... 





Yet— for their Fine and Special Chemical requirements, 


both depend on BAKER & ADAMSON’ 


REAGENTS 


STANDARO 


or 
PuRity 


FINE CHEMICALS 


America over, production and research 
men alike rely on Baker & Adamson as 
their most dependable source of fine 
and special chemicals no matter what 
their needs! They know that B&A’s 
extensive and versatile production facil- 
ities are geared to produce fine chemi- 
cals of the same high purity in tons or 
in ounces ... whether for product devel- 
opment or for commercial production. 

Such adaptability can mean much to 
you, too. For example, among the 1,000 
purity products that bear the B&A 


Shield of Quality are a number which 
may readily fit your particular require- 
ments. Or if you need a special chemical 
“tailor-made” to your specifications, 
possibly B&A can develop it for you, 
as it has for so many other users of fine 
chemicals over the years. 

So, whatever your needs—whether for 
high purity process chemicals or a spe- 
cial product custom-made to yeur speci- 
fications—you'll find there’s no better 
source than B&A! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Zc Cemicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, 
Offices: Albany* © Atlanta * Baltimore* ¢ Birmingham* * Boston* .« Bridgeporct* * Buffalo* 
Charlotte* © Chicago* * Cleveland® * Denver* * Detroie* © Houston® © Jacksonville 
Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* © Philadelphia* ¢ Pittsbuegh* 
Portland (Ore.) © Provedence* © Sc. Louis* * San Francisco* * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 

InaWisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 

In Canada: The Nichots Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE 1N CHEMICAL 


PURITY SINCE 1882 


*Complete stocks are carried here 

















Aluminum Octoate 
Asphalt 
Asphalt Specialties 
Automobile Undercoatings 
Rust Preventives 
Sound Deadeners 
Vibration Dampeners 
Carbon Blacks 
Copper Hydroxy Naphthenate 
Copper Linoleate 


Copper Naphthenate 
Copper Oleate 
Driers 
Naphthenic Acid Driers 
Lead-Cobalt-Calcium 
Manganese-Zinc-lron 
Octoic Acid Driers 
Lead-Cobalt-Zinc 
Witall® (Tall Oil) Driers 
Lead-Cobalt-Manganese 


Esters 
Buty! Oleate 
Buty! Stearate 
Dibutyle Adipate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
Methylcyclohexy! Stearate 
Lead Linoleate 
Lead Oleate 
Metallic Stearates 
Aluminum Lithium 
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Metallic Stearates— Continues’ 
Barium Lithium Hydroxy 
Cadmium Magnesium 
Calcium Sodium 
Copper Strontium 
Iron Zinc lead 

Rubber Compounding Ingredients 

Vinyl! Stabilizers 

Witco Gelling Agents 

Witco Gel Breakers 
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